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OUR OWN APIARY. cated was 173°. It did not take me long to procure 
ct iictiags the best thermometer we had; but by the time T 
EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR | had put it in place of the eheaper one, the sky be- 
IN THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. gan to grow alittle hazy, so that L could not deter- 
aE mine what the results would have been. 

While the temperature was up to 170°, as before 
stated, I remarked to father, who was otherwise 
occupied in bis prepared garden soil, ““The comb 
doesn’t melt any more.” 
| “Oh, ves,” said he,on coming up, ‘it is all melt- 
ed.” 

I took out a piece of comb (whew! it's hot!), and, 


2 BOUT the 12th day of February was beautiful 
balmy weather, during which time the out- 
side temperature ranged about 50°. While 
strolling among the hives, listening to the 
happy hum of a few bees in the air, the 
thought came all once to me, Why not, with an out 
door temperature of 50°, make a test of the solar 


psig cage nse gt ef. ee ee sure enough, below the perforated metal were as 
: ‘ : wines ie a Or ee beautiful yellow wax pellets as one ever saw; and 
structed this as he would have it, and forwarded the | all that remained of the comb now was the cocoons. 
same to us. A moment later I could be seen tug: | In appearance, the comb was as perfect as before, 
ging at a big brown box, wondering what could be | though the wax was all, or nearly all, melted off. 


done with itin a February sun. J soon had it in po- | Of combs that were not more than a year old, 


prong bincts the — = ~ ae asarre . as to | scarcely any thing remained. For this reason, one 
rey ? a ° po them greene at satin | is liable to be deceived and think that his solar 
ractor, a 15-cent thermometer in one corner, and | yoy extractor is not working. If the combs were 


some old seraps of comb. With bated breath Tanx-  jashed up into balls, different results would doubt- 
iously awaited the results. Inside the extractor,  j.e. phe obtained though I did not try it. 


a}most immediately, but slowly, the mercury began Surely, if the sun extractor will give tolerably 

to rise a a : — the thermometer in- | fair results in this climate, no one will argue that 

dicated 106°. Scarcely imagining that it would go | they are not adapted to the colder climates in sum- 

higher, I went away; and when I returned, short- | mer 

ly after, the temperature indicated was 155°. | FRIEND GREEN'S EXTRACTOR WITH OUR MODIFI- 
“Whew!” thought I; “it can never get higher CATIONS. 

than that, this weather.” 








Our foreman of the lumber department con- 

It is laid down inthe text-books, that wax mel s structed another like the one sent us, with a few 
at about 145°. Sure enough, the wax in the eX- | sight changes. The modification consisted in us- 
tractor was now melting at a fair rate. Again! ing a single shect of glass, instead of two, as in the 
jeft; and when I came back, the tube of the ther | one friend Green made; furthermore, in place of a 
mometer was “clear up full,” so that the mereury | looking-glass for a reflector, a sheet of bright tin 
could rise no higher. The temperature thus indi | was substituted, and the box was painted black so 





“A cut and description will appear in next GLEANINGS, as to absorb as much light as possible, and, in gon- 
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sequence, a proportional amount of heat. The tin, 
if it would answer the purpose, would be prefera- 


ble to the glass, as it would be less liable to be bro- | 


ken. One would suppose that these changes, in- 


stead of being improvements, would give inferior | 
results; but a careful test of one as thus modified | 


showed 18°. Facts seem to say, One sheet of glass 
is preferable to two, as any additional thickness of 


glass absorbs just so much more heat. For this _ 


reason, greenhouse men prefer only one thickness 


of glass. To illustrate further, I took friend Green's | 


extractor into the greenhouse, wkore there was a 
summer temperature of 70°. In here, with a sum- 


mer sun, as it were, | argued in my own mind that | 
the wax-extractor ought to give the same results as | 


if it were outdoors in a hot July day. To my aston- 
ishment the thermometer in the extractor, after it 
had been in the greenhouse for a short time, show- 
ed searcely 176°—somewhat less than that indicated 


when the extractor was in the open air ata tem- | 


perature of 5.°. Now, while I think that two 
sheets of glass do not materially lessen the amount 
of heat, yet, as I see, there is no advantage in hav- 
ing two. The amount of heat lost in radiation from 
asingle sheet is overbalanced by heat lost in ab- 


sorbtion with two sheets of glass, as already stated. 


The bright tin for a reflector seems to answer 
every purpose of the looking-glass; besides being 
cheaper, it will not break. 


THE UTILITY OF THESE WAX-EXTRACTORS; BOIL- | 


ING EGGS IN THE SUN. 
You notice that we obtained, with the solar wax- 


extractor, 170 and 180 degrees when the tempera- | 
ture inthe open air was only 50°. With a summer | 


heat cf 7° outside, if the temperature increases in 


the extractor proportionately, we ought at least to | 


reach the boiling-point, 212°. According to this, 
J. A. Green’s speculation of eggs boiled in the sun 
is not so impossible after all. Why, I declare I 


will coax the “queen clerk” to try her hand at fry- | 


ing eggs in the sun when the weather becomes 
suitable. What funit would be torun opposition 
to gascline stoves? “Steady, young man,” some 


one says; “you are a little premature; besides, the | 


boiling-point is not the frying-point.” 


“Oh! well, my good friend, if the eggs won't fry, | 


1 willsay the foregoing is ‘a scientific pleasantry,’ 
and that it was Green's notion, not mine; but, 
mark you,if the speculation should be a success, 
then I will try to claim a sh_re in the idea; and 


with as much originality as possible I will say, | 


“1 told you so.” 
THE CONDITION OF OUR BEES UP TO DATE. 
The Holy-Land colony that I mentioned on page 
*), of this current volume, as being uneasy and 
showing signs of dysentery, is now.dead. All the 


rest of the colonies are in good condition up to | 


date; and as we have had quite a number of warm 
spells, they have been breeding quite heavily. The 
result is, that many have run short of stores, and 


will have to be given more combs of sealed honey, | 
to prevent starving. IL would suggest, as a caution 


to beginners, when these warm spells in March 
come, that they would do well to examine all stocks 
on their summer stands. If they have been breed- 
ing heavily as above, and their stores are low, feed 
them or give them sealed combs of honey. 

A little caution now may save you a few colonies 
later. Ifthe weather is such that the bees are not 
fiying much, I don’t think J would tinker with the 


! 

, colories unless you have good reason to think that 

| some particular swarm is running short of stores. 

| ‘Two bad months are before us, and so we can't 

| *eount our chickens” yet. 1 will report later. 
ERNEST R. Root. 

i 


USE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


HOW 1T MAY MISLEAD US IN USING IT LN A BEE- 
CELLAR, 





N talking avout temperature, I want to premise 

that it is very doubtful if any one can lay down 
+ afixed rule for temperature, that will be safe 

for all others to follow. If A has fixed upon 

45° as the best temperature for his cellar, B 
| may have his bees in different hives, or packed 
| differently, so that, if put in A’s cellar, it would be 
better to have the temperature above or below 45°. 
Smith and Jones may have their bees exactly alike 
as to hives and packing, both in equally good con- 
dition. Smith says he keeps his at 46°; Jones, at 
5°. But the same thermometer, placed alternate- 
ly in each of the cellars, on one of the central hives, 
shows that the bees in both cellars are kept at ex- 
actly the same temperature. Smith has bis ther- 
mometer hanging in the coldest spot in his cellar; 
Jones, in the warmest. Or, the difference may be 
mainly due to a difference in thermometers, for I 
have noted a difference of 7 degrees in a lot of,ther- 
mometers hanging in the same spot in a drugstore. 

Of course, it is of value to get the experience of 
others; but each one must decide for himself at 
| what point his bees keep best, and then, with the 


2 


| same thermometer always hanging in the same 
place, try to hold steadily at that point. 
WARMING AND VENTILATION, 

| The same means used for warming may aid in 
| ventilation, so the two may well be considered to- 
gether. In my shop cellar there is no special pro- 
vision made for ventilation, excepting that a 4-inch 
stove-pipe runs up through the floor. I don't cite 
| this because I think it’s right, but I want to work 
from facts, and, moreover, there are many who may 
want to know what to do with just such cellars. 
| The cellar is 18 by 24. on a side hill; a large double 
door, or, rather, two doors with a 94-inch air-space 
between them, leading out on the level on the south 
side; asmall window with double shutters on the 
west, and one on the east side, and a trap-door 
overhead. November 10, 124 colonies were put in 
| the cellar. Ina few days the bees appeared some- 
what uneasy; there was a close, disagreeable smell, 
and mold was found in spots over the earth floor. 
A wood fire made in the cellar helped matters, dry- 
| ing it off, and of course the warmer the air the bet- 
ter the ventilation. The heat, however, was very 
unsteady, and at night the fire would die out entire- 
ly, the exit for the air being greatly lessened by the 
| closed stove, and in the morning the thermometer 
would be down. 

About the middle of December TI determined on 
more radical measures. I put in the middle of the 
cellar acommon small cylinder stove for anthracite 
coal, the inside diameter between the fire-bricks 
being a little more than eight inches (I also put two 
| in the house cellar). In this ] have kept a constant 
| fire, day and night. It makes a steady heat, so little 
| light that 1 think jt does no harm; and the stove- 
| door being always open, makes the “best exit for air. 
| The moid has disappeared, the air always smells 
sweet, and at this writing the bees appear quiet, and 
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are doing nicely. Of vourse, there is time for them 
all to die between now and May. 

Inordinary weather I find it best to keep the trap- 
door wide open, the room overhead beit g darkened; 
but in very cold weather, every thing is kept shut 
tight. Onee or twice, with the mercury outside be- 
low zero, and a strong wind, the cellar has been as 
low as 36°,. With close attention it might have been 
kept above this. During the last of December we 
hada warm spell, the outside air going above 46°. 
At this time I kept doors and ‘vindows open at 
night, and sometimes through the day; but the 
coal fire was kept steadily going, because, if not 
needed for heat, it was for ventilation. The hardcst 
time I have found to keep bees quiet has been 
toward spring, in a cloudy, rainy, damp, warm time. 
The damp air is so light that it does not, by its 
weight, force its way into the ecllar, and the cellar 
becomes foul, At such a time, would not a fire in 
the cellar, even though the bees were already warm 
enough, make the cellar air lighter, so that the out- 
side air would take its place? My observation leads 
me toward that belief. A serious objection to 
heating cellars in this way is the expense and con- 
stant care. But where a large number are kep., 
it may be money and time profitably spent, if there- 
by the dead-list may be shortened. What I should 
especially like, however, is some arrangeinent by 
which the bees could be placed in the cellar in the 
fall, and left without any attention till time to tuke 
them out in the spring. 
ing alittle, and thinking a great deal about sub- 
ventilation, and had intended to write about it 
when Lecommenced this article; but I se2 I must 
wait until another time. How do Ira Barber and 
others keep their cellars so warm? Two of my col 
onies have starved to death. Poor management! 

C. C. MILLER, 179—s5e, 

Marengo, Ill., Feb. 2), 1886. 


Friend M., I grant all your points except 
the ones about the thermometers in the 
drugstore. If they varied seven degrees, 
they were a poor lot and ought to have been 
returned to the maker. Perhaps it was only 
one or two that were so far out of the mark. 
In that case I should say they were * out of 
kilter.”” See the instructions we give in re- 
gard to the use of thermometers, on the one 
we mail you to-day. And, by the way, it 
would be an excellent way to test the ther- 
mometers, to vsk the dealer to show youa 
dozen. Lay them side by side on the coun- 
ter; and if they don't all tell the same story 
within at least two degrecs-—well, I don't 
know what would be best to do. Perhaps 
the charitable way would be to tell him to 
show you a dozen higher-priced ones; and 
if the higher-priced ones don’t tell the truth 
better, then I would compiain.—It seems to 
me that keeping a fire all winter long is very 
expensive business, and I would try to make 
some automatic arrangement. (A reservoir 
of water warmed up once a day would do it 
to a dot, if it didn’t keep the air too damp; 
and I am inelined to think that the damp- 
ness would do good and not harm. What 


say you? During this past winter, a reser- 
voir holding perhaps 20 barrels of water, 
right in the center of our greenhouse, has 
kept the temperature just as nice as could 
be, with nothing but sheets of glass inter- 
vening between the outdoor air that was 15 


I have been experiment: | 
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degrees below zero. We have not had to 
get up nights once. 
nr ro- 


OVERSTOCKING A LOCALITY. 


ALSO SOMETHING FROM FRIEND HEDDON IN RE- 
GARD TO SUGAR STORES COMPARED WITH 
NATURAL STORES. 





| FEEL that I should publicly thank Prof. Cook 
b for his kind words and friendly criticism, 
” «found on page &. Linay as well say it now, 
. even if the Professor does see it, that all 
through our numerous discussions of subjects 
upon which we could not agree, Ihave been com- 
pcelled to esteem his integrity and judgment as the 
very highest. I always wish and sometimes dare to 
hope, that the Professor's opinions regarding 
“swelling our ranks" are correct; and, as he says 
in closing his review, that I am“ morbid" upon 
that question, but as yet | can not find the evidence 
to believe with him as I desire. 

I wish it were true that we might multiply the 
number of honey-producers tenfold; but however 
much I may desire this, | can not believe that much 
more increase iu our ranks can take place without 
asuffering on the part of those already engaged. 
I think l have had letters from five old stalwart 
producers, in which they have especially compli- 
mented the part of the little book that friend Cook 
believes is over anxiously mistaken. 

Another point that séems strange to me is, that 
some of our bee-keepers, among whom I may men- 
tion friend Wright, on the same page, who have 
never expressed the least fear regarding increas- 
ing our product by the increase of producers, are 
now frightened because some who believe that 
sugar syrup is superior to honey for winter stores 
are feeding said syrup, thus causing an increase in 
the honey supply. Surely, these men must agree 
with me rather than the Professor regarding the 
point in question. I think Mr. Wright makes a truce 
stutement when he tells us that the sugar we feed 
increases the market supply of honey, pound for 
pound, and that the relation between supply and 
demand governs prices, which means our success 
or failure. 

But right here I think Mr. Wright's argument ends. 
I know it is natural for any honey-producer to feel 
just as Mr. Wright docs, when he sees his products 
begging for consumers ata price below cane sugar; 
and no wonder that his .judgment tells him that, 
before we feed our colonies the higher-priced sugar 
to take the place of the lower-priced honey, we had 
better let at least a portion of them die. Such re- 
ports as this of Brother Wright's (and they are 
more numerous than I wish they were) prevent me 
from believing with friend Cook, however much I 
may desire. I have bought, sold, and produced 
comb and extracted honey in a retail, jobbing, and 
wholesale way, for nearly eighteen years, twelve of 
which my father has been a wholesale commercial 
agent, all of which bas given me some advantages 
in gaining a knowledge of the several points made 
in Mr. Wright's article, and I will give you my 
opinion regarding a few of them, to be taken for 
just what it may be considered worth, 

First, the ery of “adulteration” has very little 
tendency to deter purchases of our product. A 
commodity will usuglly sell ypon its merits, judged 
by its looks, flavor, and effect. We well remember 
the wholesale war made against glucose in sugar 
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syrups—how refiners started the cry, which echoed 
in all the papers of the land; a tumult, compared 
with which all that has been said regarding adul- 
terated honey might truly be called a faint whisper; 
and yet you will find, if you take the pains to as- 
certain, that ever since that time the consumption 
of commercial syrups has. steadily increased. 
When I began using the extractor, years ago, li- 
quid honey was so novel a thing that its lower 
price at once gave the impression that * it must be 
adulterated.’’ That was the ery; and the echo of 
that noise has not died out yet, though I verily be- 
lieve that it has had no effect in lowering the price 
nor demand for my honey. 

Let us consider the final outcome of “sugar-feed- 
ing for winter.’"’ Whatever may be true collective- 
ly, will not each individual decide the matter for 
himself’. and will that decision not be governed by 


eral quite extensive experiments, and talking with 
others who have done likewise, lam compelled to be- 
lieve that pure cane-sugar syrup is better than any 


If I find that, after all, I am mistaken in this, I shall 
be eager to announce my discovery, and rejoice 
that our excellent product is excellent everywhere. 
But let me assure you that it will require something 
more than desire, or glutted honey markets, to 
change the opinion that has been compelled by 
what seems to me to be positive proof. Bee-diar- 
rhea is the condition to be dreaded. It may be 
called the one cause of our winter troubles. It re- 
sults from an excessive accumulation of fecal mat- 
ter. I never saw, and never saw a man who had 
seen bees that had- been confined three months or 
more upon any kind of natural stores that did not 
discharge fecal accumulations on their first flight. 
I confined over 70 colonies for 151 days (five months), 
at the end of which they flew, with bodies apparent- 
ly asslim as in autumn, discharg ingnothing, not 
even water, as far as careful scrutiny could detect. 
These colonies passed the winter ina cold cellar, 
where three-fourths of those with natural stores 
died with bee-diarrhea. Their stores consisted of 
pure cane-sugar syrup, there not being one drop of 
honey, or bit of bee-bread, in the combs. I do not 
think this can be done with natural stores; but if 
we ean bring our bees through their longest periods 
of confinement upon. natural stores, without their 


accumulating sufticient fecal matter to produce dis- 


case, provided we make all other conditions favor- 
able, then I believe that natural stores will finally 
be our choice. That this can be done, and is done 
year after year, we have ample evidence; but | 


doubt that it can be done in all localities, especially | 


my own. 

Tam giving the matter a critical test this winter; 
and though I should rejoice to know that the natu- 
ral stores of my location are safe, one year with 
another, with all other conditions favorable, yet if 
1 find they are not, I shall also rejoice in the fact 
that we can give them syrup at the rate of 1000 Ibs. 
per hour (all of which will be taken down within 
ubout 24 hours), and that, too, without having to ex- 
tract any natural stores. JAMES HEppDoON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Friend H., I think it is true that there are 
some localities somewhat overstocked; but 
at the same time, there are thousands upon 
thousands of localities that are not stocked 
at all, 80 to speak; therefore let ys scatter 











ourselves, and take up the waste places.—In 
regard to sugar syrup in place of natural 
stores, there is one point | forgot to men- 
tion, and I tell you it is a grave one. If you 
go to buying cheap honey to use in lieu of 
sugar stores, you not only stand a good 
chance of getting honey that will give the 
bees a yy but you may also give them 
foul brood ; whereas if you go to your grocer 
and get a barrel of erated sugar, there 
is no possibility of any such event. In fact. 
the sugar feed would go a great way toward 
banishing the foul brood, after having let 
the bees consume all the honey. I told you, 
amonth or two ago, that honey was being 


/put upon the market for sale that was ex- 
‘tracted from apiaries terribly infested with 


| foul brood. 


Suppose a bee-keeper gets hold 


; of some of this, and feeds it instead of sugar 
what he believes to be the best? After making sev- | 


for winter. Read the following, ye who go 
on so about sugar feeding: 
You published a piece showing that foul brood 


: | was not contagious, and at the bottom consented 
honey for bees during their period of confinement. | 








to it yourself. Well, my neighbor bought foul- 
brood honey in Cinciunati, and he lost about 40 col- 
onies, and spread it in two of my apiaries. My loss 
was 12 colonies. The amountof loss in other apiaries 
is considerable. That much for the diabolical pub- 
lications. I know several cases of its being conta- 
gious. 2, OE 

Feb. 20, 1°86. 

Iean give the name and address of the 
writer of the above, if need be, but I think 
perhaps he wouldn't care to have it publish- 
ed, for he will doubtless set to work and get 
the foul brood out at once. I need not tell 
you. that I wrote to him, asking where any- 

ody ever said that foul brood 1s not conta- 
gious, but I have not yet received his reply. 


_HOvES AND QUERIES. 








CONTRACTING BROOD-NEST. 


RIEND Doolittle and others advocate contract- 
ing the brood-nest to get section honey. Do 
they contract the honey-board to the size of 
the brood-nest, or cover the size of the hive 
with sections? . Wa. G. Norton. 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

{We believe friend Doolittle practices reducing 
the room above the cluster by division-boards, 
whenever the size of the colony makes it necessary, 
the same way that he contracts the size of the 
brood-nest. } 





THE HONEY PROSPECT IN CALIFORNIA. 
The prospects for a honey crop the coming season 
were never better. Vegetation is unbounded. 


R. WILKIN. 
San Buenaventura, Cal., Feb. 18, 1886. 





A DEPTH OF 125 FEET SHOWS 50°, 

There being a desire to know the temperature of 
the earth at different depths from the earth's sur- 
face, I made a test of my well, which is 120 feet in 
depth, made by boring, and inserting a two-inch 
pipe. The water is drawn by wind power. [ let it 
pump until I wag sure the water came from the 
bottom, then I put a thermometer in a pail and let 
it pump on it; the mercury stood at fifty degrees 
above cro. T, 8, Burs, 

Valparaisy, Ind., Jan. 28, 1836, 
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WIDE FRAMES AND SEPARATORS. 


ARE THEY A CONVENIENCE OR A NUISANCE? 





see friend Heddon go back and declare in 





favor of wide frames, and septrators also, | 


whereby I can add to my crop of surplus hoiey, I 


| ain interested to gainit. Now about wide frames. 


HEN you said, Mr. Editor, in GLEANINGS for | 
Jan. 15, page 45, “It is a little amusing to | 


after the way he has denounced both,’ I | 
| who went with me, from our experience with them 


said to myself, ‘Good! for this will cause Bro. 
Heddon to explain to usin what manner he has 
been enabled to overcome the difficulties he once 
found in the use of them, which was so great that 
he discarded wide frames, and denounced separa- 
tors as ‘nuisances.’”’ After thus thinking, imagine 


imy surprise to find W. Z. Hutchinson writing on | 


page 87 of GLEANINGS, “Can you show, friend Root, 
where he (Heddon) has harshly denounced wide 
frames or separators?’ and saying, after a search 


through numerous back volumes of the bee-papers, | 


“JT can not find that Mr. Heddon has ever denounce. | 
| a plan which will allow of the filling of the sections 


ed separators.” 

Well, thought I, can it be that Iam so much mis- 
taken? for it can not be that a man who has cham- 
pioned another, as Bro. Hutchinson has friend 
Heddon, can not know whereof he speaks. It was 
but the work of a moment for me to turn to page 38 
of the A. B. J. for 1881, where I find recorded, under 
the name of James Heddon, these words: 

“Separators cost me too great a portion of my 
surplus crop, to say nothing of their first cost and 
trouble of manipulating.” 

On page 66 of same volume I find this: 

“Separators are better adapted to some supply- 
dealer who can ‘ grind’ his ax with them” (than for 
raising comb honey, I suppose is to be inferred). 

Again, on page 75, A. B. J. for 1881, I read: 


On page 170 of A. B. J. for 1831, Bro. Heddon says, 
“The reason I discarded the broad (wide) frame 
system was because the sections were so stuck up 
with propolis;’’ while on page 100 of present vol- 
ume of GLEANINGS he says, “I was driven from 
their (wide frames) use, as well as the hundreds 


in two-story supers.’’ Now, Bro. H., which of these 
reasons is right? It the latter, you have told us how 
you overcome the objection to “two story supers;" 
but if the former, you have not told us how you 
overcame the propolis question. Of course, you 
have in some way, for this propolis question has 
been raging for years, and I am sure you would not 
leave your case system, which was so free from pro- 
polis, and go to using the wide-frame system, 
without overcoming this defect. Propolis on sec- 
tions is a nuisance, be the same little or much; and 


with nice comb honey, without changing the clean 
appearance which they present when placed upon 
the hive, will be heralded with delight by all, and 
give great honor to him who works out the plan. 
Surely none of us can object to any one changing 
his plans as often as occasion requires; but in do- 
ing so it is well to say that previous views were 
mistaken ones, or else give to the public how our 
former objections have been overcome. When 
friend Betsinger invented wide frames in connec- 
tion with separators, to be used one tier high, he 
gave us one of the greatest conveniences regarding 


| the production of comb honey; and Bro. Heddon’s 


“All separators are a great drawback to the pro- | 


duction of comb honey.” 
Then on page 106, these words appear: 
“If it is strange that I should declare against the 


use of al separators,” etc.; while on page 170 of | 


same volume he says: 

“ Yes, it is true that we do not need to attach any 
costly and complicated contrivances (separators) to 
make our chosen surplus system work to our perfect 
satisfaction.” (Italics mine in this individual case). 
By again referring to page 33,I read: 

“There is no need of the nuisances called separa- 
tors,” which I am sure isa harsh denunciation, if 
none of the rest can be so construed. 

What think you, Bro. Hutchinson? Now, I have 
not written this altogether to prove that Bro. 
Hlutchinson made a mistake, and that friend Root 
was right, but mainly for the purpose of drawing 
Bro. Heddon out, so that he will tell us wherein he 
has remedied the defective system of separators, so 
that he has gone from the calling of them “* nni- 
sances,”’ to using and recommending them to oth- 
crs. If, as he says, they cost him “ too great a por- 
tion of his surplus crop,’ how has he brought it 
about so that now they cost him none of it? and if 
all separators are a great drawback to the pro- 
duction of comb honey,” what special plans has he 
adopted regarding separators, so that this draw- 
back has been overcome? These questions are of 
vital importance to us; and if Bro. Heddon has no 
secrets in the matter we should like to have him 
explain. 1 have always used separators in the 
same way Bro. H. now does in his new hive, and 
called them a convenience rather than a “ nui- 
sance;”’ and if there is any knowledge to be gained 





going back to these is one of the best parts to his 
new system of management. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1886. 
rr 


SOMETHING FURTHER ON THE TEM- 
PERANCE QUESTION. 


| IS LICENSE OR TAXATION TO BE CONSIDERED AT 


ALL? 


F you have no objections, I will offera few words 
in reply to Prof. Cook, on page 47. He says: 
“ Why will not a law like that adopted in some 
of the States suit all,do more good, and get 
the support of all temperance people? That is, 

a license with a heavy fee in conjunction, with local 

option in every town, village, or city where it can be 

carried?” 

A right to grant a license implies a right to with- 
hold it; hence a license law which does not compel 
the granting of licenses is in effect a local-option 
law. Whether the option should be exercised by 
States, by counties, or by towns,is the question. 
Prof. Cook says by towns, villages, and cities, and 
fora high price. This is just what we have now, 
and have always had in Wisconsin. But this is far 
from being a model temperance State, though the 
price of a license is not less than two hundred dol- 
lars. The amount paid is a direct bribe paid to the 
village for the privilege of cursing the community. 

Our village of M. has about 1000 inhabitants. It 
collects for liquor-licenses, two thousand dollars 
annually; four-fifths of that amount is paid into 
the village treasury through the saloons by the 
surrounding agricultural towns. In return for this, 
the agricultura] interests are taxed to support the 
paupers and prosecute the criminals, made such by 
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this worse than useless traffic. If this monstrous | 
evil must be licensed, I insist that all income from | 
such licenses should be paid over to the county, | 
and applied to the support of the poor or the pros- | 
ecution of criminals. If all license fees were paid | 
into the county treasury it would take away from 
villages the chief inducements to grant licenses. If 
we had local option by counties instead of by towns, 
many counties would prohibit, and, step by step, 


‘prohibition might be accomplished everywhere. 


I have great respect for Prof. Cook and his many 
valuable articles on other subjects; and if he had | 
not asked the influence of GLEANINGS for his plan, 
I would not have tried to state mine. Nothing | 
short of total prohibition will satisfy me. 

Mauston, Wis., Feb., 1886. F. WiLcox. 

Now, friends, I think we shall have to let 
the matter of temperance rest where it is for 
the present. I am sure the readers of | 
GLEANINGS are all in favor of stopping the 
liquor-traffic : and although we may differ 
widely in regard to the means to be em- 
ployed, can we not hold ourselves, all of us, 
in readiness to push ahead wherever God 
seems to point the way? 

rr, ee Qe 


CHAFF HIVES WITH ONLY EIGHT 
FRAMES INSTEAD OF TEN. 





WHAT THICKNESS OF PACKING IS NECESSARY, ETC.? 





CEFF HY not make chatf hives to take eight 
frames instead of ten, somewhat after the 
Falcon style? Use a Simplicity hive if you | 
want sections in wide frames; but I think | 
eases will take the lead for holding sec- 
tions. Have the hive tall enough, with the cover, 
to hold two or three sets of 41, sections. We could 
have the ends of hive permanently chaff-packed, 
and one side too, if that would be best. There are 
some points in the Falcon hive that I think would 
suit me better than the Simplicity chaff hive; but I 
think both of them are too large. I! think six L. 
combs are enough to winter any ordinary colony of | 
bees on; and then if we had eight-frame hives we | 
should have enough combs to take care of. 

I can’t see the use in having a hive as large as 
the Simplicity chaff hive. TI understand they have 
only three inches of chaff. Now,if we have three | 
or four inches of chaff at the sides, and nine inches | 
for the combs to winter the bees in, we should not 
have such a very large hive. Then have one side 
of the packing, or both, for that matter, movable, | 
to put in the other two or more combs in the spring, 
or as they are needed. I have made up my mind 
that chaff hives are the cheapest in the long run, | 
for this country, though! have had very good suc: | 
cess wintering in the Simplicity (my style) for | 
several years. Last winter I lost by starvation, 
dysentery, and queenlessness, 7 colonies out of 26, 
and that was by far the heaviest loss I ever had. I | 
should think two inches of chaff would be enough | 
for the ends of the bive, and three or four at the | 
sides. 

I have three colonies of bees in Simplicity chaff | 
hives. I just put them in this fall, therefore I am 
not prepared to say how I shall like them. I am | 
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answer nicely, without doubt; but it would 
be making another style of hives for our eat- 
alogues and price lists, for it wouldn’t work 
with the implements and appliances already 
in use for the ten-frame hives, and would in 
many respects complicate matters more than 
they are already complicated. Your bees 
would also be more liable to starve, if you 
make the brood-nest smaller. 1 think it 
will be far better to use division-boards to re- 
duce the space at such seasons of the year us 
we wish the space reduced. 





rr or or 
SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS. 


PREVENTING AFTER-SWARMS, ETC, 


SEE on page 776, Nov. 15, 1885, you ask how many 
, of the friends have used the solar wax-extract- 
' or. Lhave one I made thissummer. It is a box 
20 in. wide by 3) long by 2 deep. T put a false 
bottom in the middle, about 24 in. long. I gota 
sheet of tin 20X28, cut off two corners of the tin at an 
angle, then turned up the edge one inch all around, 
except the twoinches in the center of the lower 
end; nailed a rim around one end and the sides of 
the box, with two saw-cuts about 3 in. apart, and 
slipped in, from the open end, two lights of glass, 
2030, or lights 15x22); then close up the end, putting 






aT 


| ina panonthe bottom. Your wax on the tin now 


drips on the raised bottom. Set it on the south 
side of the house, inclined to give what slant you 
want, and ina very short time, with the outside heat 
up to about 70° ([ think it was) the wax will all be 
melted. You want to look out and not take out 
some of the refuse with your fingers, or you may 
shake them as badly as I did. Jf I were to make 
another one I would make the sides flaring; and 
would not a black iron dripping-pan draw more 
heat in there than the bright tin? You want the 
thing made so no current of air can pass through. 
It makes the nicest wax I ever saw. 

Our honey crop out this way is very slim this 
year—only 600 lbs. from about 30 colonies in spring, 
and a little more than that of extracted. I like the 


| Heddon way of preventing after-swarms, first-rate. 


SOME QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE CARE OF 
STEAM-ENGINES. 

I want to know if a steam-engine and boiler cor- 

rode, rust out, and become worthless, about as 


| quick if it is not used more than two or three 
| months in the year, as it would if it were used and 


cared for properly the whole time? What causes 
the boiler to explode when the water gets too 
low? Is there any book on the engine, telling how 
to run and take care of them? V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Til, Nov. 23, 1885. 

Friend K., we like the solar wax-extracto1 
too, and I was greatly astonished to find 
that the heat of the sun was ample, even in 
the middle of February, and we made some 
of the nicest wax with it that I have ever 
seen. There isno trouble in getting heat 
enough. Perhaps a pan made of_black iron 
might do better than atin one. We will try 
to test the matter by experiment.—It de- 
pends upon who runs the engine. If it 


| were properly fixed to lie idle, I think I 
thinking of making chaff hives for next year, but | 


am at a stand about what toget. J.S. WILLARD. 
Bedford, Taylor Co., Iowa, Dec. 30, 1885. 
Friend W., an eight-frame chaff hive would 


should prefer to have it so; but if it were 
dropped right where it was last used, and no 
pains taken to prevent rust and damage, I 
would rather have it in constant use. If I 
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am correct, letting the water get low does 
not cause the boiler to explode. It does, 
however, draw the flues out of shape, and 
cause the boiler to be sure to explode, if the 
engineer is so thoughtless as to ag water 
into it when red-hot. If, however, he finds 
he has by accident boiled all the water out, 
and heated the flues red-hot, he can just let 
the fires go down, and no harm is done. 
When the flues get cold, he may even go om 
with his work, if the boiler does not leak so 
badly as to put the fire out. Explosions are 
Soe yor caused by pumping water on to 
red-hot flues. This results in making a great 
volume of steam so suddenly that the safety- 
valve is entirely inadequate to carry it off, 
so that everything is blown to pieces with an 
explosion. I do not know of any book on 
the care of the steam-engine—at least, no- 
thing up to modern times. If any of our 
readers know of such a work, I should be 
glad to put it in our book list. 


or 
EGG-LAYING OF QUEENS. 


IS if THE BEES OR THE QUEENS, OR THE SIZE OF 
THE CELLS THAT DETERMINES THE SEX ? 


READ with much interest the able article from 
the pen of Mr. Chas. Dadant, as I always do 
any thing from him. Mr. Dadant's statement, 
that the use of worker comb, or worker foun- 
dation, almost wholly precludes the deposition 

of drone-eggs, ard therefore the presence of drone- 
brood, is certainly a thoroughly well-cstablished 
fact, and is one of the strong arguments in favor of 
the use of foundation. Yet, does this fact neccs- 
sarily lead to Mr. Dadant’s cor clusion, * A queen in 
good health lays drone-eggs in drone-cells, because 
they are greater; and worker-egygs in worker ce!ls, 
because they are smaller’? If, as I think, the 
queen knows what she is abou., and acts from vo- 
lition, then surely she would not lay the unfecun- 
dated egg ina cell that would restrict the size aad 
full development of the drones, or male bees. I 
think the queen kno-vs the large cel!s are for 
drones, and will lay the unfecundated eggs in no 
other, excerpt by mistake. The fact as | gave it 
before, that very short worker cells, hardly deeper 
than those of our best foundation, sometimes re- 
ceive eggs that develop into workers, as no doubt 
Mr. Dadant has witnessed, is very significant; and 
ean any one doubt, after examination, that the 
queen lays the egg in the queen-cells? But, if any 
other proof were needed we have it at our com- 
mand: In some species, like A. Indica, the drones 
are smaller than the workers; while in wasps, like 
Vespa vulgaris, the cells are all equally large; yet 
the whole life economy of the Vespa and Apis gene- 
ra, so far as reproduction is concerned, are identi- 
cal. Our ants, too, closely related to bees in many 
respects, produce males and females ia the same 
manner as do bees, and their eggs are not placed in 
cells at all. 

Mr. Dadant’s point, that the reason why young 
queens lay some drone-eggs in worker-cells is be- 
cause the queen is small, and so her abdomen is not 
compressed, would surely have weight if it stood 
alone. Yet, were this the case 1 should suppose 
there would be more drones. They are usually 
very few and scattering. In my apiary I have once 
in awhile had avery small queen, hardly larger, 








though climmer, than a common worker, even in 
her most fecund days; yet her eggs in worker-cells 
produced workers. Has not Mr. Dadant noticed 
the same? Solstill think these young queens at 
first fail to manage adroitly the muscular machin- 
ery that extrudes the sperm-cells from the sperma: 
theca, 

Mr. Dadant’s conclusions as to wasps are not 
warranted, I think. The wasps that Sir John Lub- 
bock referred to are our mud-wasps, not our paper- 
making wasps. These mud-wasps do vary the @ ze 
of the cells—those containing the males being the 
smaller. So the point Mr. Dadant makes is hardly 
warranted, I think, by the facts in the case. 

Do animals drop eggs at just such a time, irre- 
spective of surroundings? I doubt it. Some of 
our birds that usually lay only five eggs will con- 
tinue to lay as many as thirty, if we keep taking 
the egg from the nest. Thus, a flicker, Culaptes 
auratus, laid over thirty under these circumstances, 
here on our college campus. 

From all these facts, I still think the queen knows 
what she is about, and that fecundation of the egg 
is. voluntary, not automatic. 

IT wish to express my pleasure, that Messrs. Da- 
dant & Son are revising Mr. Langstroth’s book. I 
think he could not have chosen more wisely. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


Friends Cook and Dadant, may I now put 
in a thought which I believe neither of you 
have touched upon? It is this: That the 
worker-bees are a factor, as well as the 
queen, in deciding whether they will raise 

rones or workers. You may remember, 
that some years ago there was a discussion 
in regard to the swarming impulse. Does 
the queen lead out the swarm, or do the 
bees ? Several brought forth very clear facts 
to show that it was the queen that went out, 
and that the bees followed her. Others 
brought equally plain facts to show that the 
bees got up the excitement and poured out 
of the hive, and finally the queen joined in 
and went with them. But we were finally 
forced to conclude that it was sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other; or, most 
likely, the queen and bees both acting in 
perfect harmony.—Now for A. I. Root’s the- 
ory about determining the sex. I suggest 
that the bees have the power, at least very 
largely, in their own hands, so to speak. I 
have tried in vain to get early drones, by 
pacing the drone-comb in the center of the 

rood-nest. The queen would not occupy 
these drone-cells until other queens in other 
hives began rearing drones also. If I fed 
the colony, the bees used this drone-comb 
for storing honey; and it has just occurred 
to me that the queen didn’t lay any eggs in 
the drone-comb, because the bees did not fix 
the cells, and invite her to occupy them. Is 
it not true, that a queen never occupies any 
cell, drone or worker, until the bees first 
clean it out, varnish it over, and give it that 
fresh, inviting appearance, with which we 
are all so familiar? Are we sure that they 
do not say by actions, if not by words, 
‘* When your highness gets that little patch 
of comb filled, please come over here and 
take these next”? Who has not tried to get 


a queen to fill combs when the cluster of bees 
was so small they couldn’t get cells ready for 
her fast enough ? 


She would fill all the cells 
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that were properly prepared, and then, in- 
stead of going over to those nice clean work- 
er-cells the bees hadn’t glossed over and 
puttered with, would either stand around 
Idly, or else go over the cells again, where 
she had just deposited eggs, putting two or 
more in acell,and worrying the owner so 
much that he would be prompted to write a 
letter to A. 1. Root about it; and ask if he 
hadn’t better pinch her head off, when the 
queen Was just as good a queen as could be, 
with only a pound of bees or a little more. 


ee 
“THE OTHER SIDE” OF FLORIDA. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN FLORIDA. 


SEE you publish a great many letters in favor 
of Florida. I send you a letter 1 got from the 
Charlottesville Chronicle. It looks at Florida 
on “the other side.” HARRY GRIFFIN. 
Charlottesville, Va., Jan. 7, 1886. 


Editor Chronicle: — Hearing that a good many 
citizens of thissection are considering the expedien- 
cy of emigrating to the * Land of Flowers,” probably 
persuaded thereto by the flowery pamphlets and 
maps so industriously circulated by the railroad 
and land companies; and, actuated by a desire to 
save those contemplating such a step from the dis- 
appointment almost sure to result, { send you the 
substance of some notes taken *‘on the spot.” 

In the first place, the much-lauded climate isa 
most unmitigated fraud—to a native of Piedmont, 
Virginia. Thermometers ure “no good” there. 
They lie winter and summer. It is more disagreea- 
bly cold when 32° F.is indicated than when the 
mercury falls to zero here; and the almost vertical 
rays of the midsummer sun are so intensely hot and 
so thoroughly enervating that the most energetic 
man becomes willing to do nothing but pine for his 
mountain home again. My observation is that they 
embrace the first opportinuity of getting out ofa 
Florida summer, devoutly promising themselves 
not to be caught again. The thermometer may not 
indicate more than 90° F. when it Oppresses one as 
much as 105° F. here. 

The soil, in the greater portion of the State, is no 
soil at all, but a vast sand-bank, witha slight admix- 
ture of humus, which is exhausted by a crop or two. 
It is necessary to fertilize well every year to obtain 
a good crop. Frequent wide expanses of swamp 
and thousands of bogs :nd ponds detract from the 
value, and add nothing to the beauty of the coun- 
try. While there are some fair lands, termed “ham- 
mocks,” they are generally so infested with insects, 
and so unhealthy, that it is unwise to live near 
them. Lovely, they certainly are, with each twig 
and limb fringed with Spanish moss, Which often 
droops many feet and gracefully sweeps to every 
breeze. But, amidst the tropical beauties of the 
scene, malaria insidiously lurks, ready to seize upon 
the casual intruder upon his native haunts. Ex- 
cept the veritable hills, the whole State lies under 
water during the rainy season. 

As to products: Nearly every one who goes to 
Florida has the orange craze, and fortbwith falls a 
prey to one of the legion of land agents, who will 
often palin off on the innocent an admirable loca- 
tion—for a duck farm! Every one is saving orange 
seed, planting orange seed. setting out orange- 
groves, millions and tens of millions of orange- 
trees! While many will die from frost or some 
mismanagement, yet itis patent that the business 
is overdone, and the profitin orange groves falls to 
the land speculator who sells off * choice’ (?) lots at 
ridiculously fancy prices. 

The lemon, being more easily killed by frost than 
the orange, can be profitably grown in few locali- 
tiesin the State; for the “ line of no frost,’’ so much 
dwelt uponin the effusions of general ee oe 
agents, must be set down as a bare myth, frost be- 
ing seen and felt in all parts of the State. In the 
more southern sections, pineapples, bananas, Japan 

rsimmons, cocoanuts, are being profitably raised. 

ut those who to those — must expect to see 
mosquitos by the quintillions, and carry a trunk 


full of quinine to ward off chills. 
Market gardening, now rapidly assuming large 





proportions, is the future business of Florida. The 
lands require heavy.fertilizing, and the crops are 
ae yng mA nipped by those “ unheard of ” frosts, 
yet the early products bring such fabulous prices 
that the business is, beyond doubt, the most prom- 
ising in the State. 

In conclusion, while money can be and is made in 
the ways mentioned, the intending emigrant from 
Piedmont, Virginia, should remember that be will 
have to contend against such ills and pests—un- 
kn own here—as will try his patient soul though he 
be avery Job. As surely as he tries orange-grow- 
ing in Florida, he will concede that, if the same at- 
tention were given our pippin-orchards as is neces- 
sary to be paid to orange-groves, the pippin-orchards 
would be the more profitable. And as surely as he 
spends a yearin that much-boomed sand-bank will 
he further concede that he was a foo! to leave this 
goodly heritage of land and clime, and be ready to 
swear that, if Fate kindly permits him once more 
to-see his “own, his native land,” he will never, xo, 
never! NO, NEVER! seek * Eldorado’’—‘ Land. of 
Fiowers!” or thirst for the * Fountain of Eternal 
Youth.” JAY C. ELL. 


Why, friend G., I do not think the letter is 
such a bad one, after all. It is probably a 
very fair and candid statement of the way 
the average Northern citizen would look at 
things when there. And there is one point 
I want to call special attention to. If the 
same attention were given to our pippin- 
orchards right close about us, that they are 
obliged to give orange-groves in. Florida, to 
get even an average crop, what sort of pip- 
face should we have? Friend Cole, in +his 
00k, tells what the effect was on an old 
worthless apple-tree on a hillside by giving 
the ground around it (and under it) intelli-- 
gent culture. 

rr oo 


A WHOLE APIARY OF HIVES WITH- 
OUT BOTTOM-BOARDS. 


IS IT NOT AN ADVANTAGE TO USE HIVES .WITH-. 
OUT BOTTOM-BOARDS? ‘ 





N GLEANLNGS, Nov. 15, pag2 793, I notice where 

you say a hive which Conrad Weckesser men- 
t tions is a novelty. Now, I wish to state that 

one of the most successful box-hive men T 

have ever heard of in Texas docs not uge a bot- 
tom-board at all, and he keeps from 60 to 100 colo- 
nies of bees all the time, and has kept them for’ 
years. His name is J. M. Bell, of Winnton, Gonza- 
les Co., Texas. He simply places a block about 2 
inches square and an inch thick under each corner, 
to keep the hive from settling into the ground in 
wet weather. In wintering he moves the hive 
about its width to one side (so as to get a clean 
place, an 1 get all trash that may have accumulated 
during the summer, outside the-hive), and banks 
the earth up to the hive all around, leaving fora 
winter entrance two %-ineb augér-holes, previously 
bored into the hive about 3 inches from the bottom 
edge of the box. I tried some box hives myself the 
last season, and | find that if the hive is open.on all 
sides underneath, that the bees seldom lie out in 
our warmest weather (and I assure you we have 
weather warm enough to melt beeswax, and make 
it run like oil). I am going to try a lot of Simplicity 
bodies, without bottom, in the way mentioned 
above, the coming season, as it will be quite a sav- 
ing in the way of labor and material, if we can get 
along without a bottom-board. Of course, this plan 
will work well only on a sandy slope where the 
ground will drain and keep washed clean. I hap- 
pen to own just such a place, so you see I am favor- 
ably located for the experiment. I will report’ to 


1s, 
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GLEANINGS in due time the result of my experi- | thought I should like nicely painted hives. I want 


ments, when you will be able to judge for your- 
self whether the plan is a good one or not. 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 
Speaking of reversible hives, page 771, Nov. 15, 
why not use the Quinby closed-end frame, and use 


no outside shell at all for the hive, but simply fast- | 
en the required number of frames together with a | 
clamp, and when you want to reverse just turn the | 


whole thing bottom up? M. BROERS, 2). 
Gonzales, Texas. 


Friend B., instead of having the whole 


bottom of the hive open, I would suggest | 
that it be contracted; and if this contraction | 


be done so as to make a sort of hopper below, 


at the same time it lets in the air, it will | 


tumble out all the dead bees that drop down 
from any of the combs. 


they could be set on four half-bricks, with- 
out any bottom-board ; bank up the sides to 


keep out robbers, and to keep out too much | 


of adraft of air when the weather is cold. I 
have had very good success with working 


hives in the summer with nothing but the | 


ground for a bottom. 








THE FIRM OF JANE MEEK & BROTHER. 





A Serial Story in Ten Chapters. 





BY REV. W. D. RALSTON. 





CHAPTER III. 


TALKS ON BEES, CONTINUED. 





FAMILY 


NOTHER day at dinner, Mr. Meck said: “If | 
your bees live until spring, and then swarm, | 
hives will be needed in which to hive your | 

It is now an important question to | 


swarms. 
decide what kind of a hive:you will adopt. 
Bee-keepers tell me it is a great advantage to have 


all the hives in an apiary of exactly the same size | 
and pattern, and to use on all the same kind of fix- | 


tures for obtaining honey. Itis very annoying to 


the keeper of a large apiary to have a great variety 
I would merely say, that. 


of hives and fixtures. 
now, as you are makirg a beginning, be sure you 
make a right beginning.” 

Jane replied, ‘The great difficulty I see is, the 
firm has no money with whi¢h to purchase hives, 
and therefore I think we shall be compelled to hunt 
up old boxes and kegs for hives, as Mr. Brown does. 
As I have been reading about bees, I have learned 
about several things we shall need, and I have been 
wondering how we shal] obtain money to buy them.” 

“TI know very well,” said her father, “you can 
not buy without money; but if you and Tommy 
keep up your interest in yourapiary, I will lend you 
what money you need, and will wait on you until 
you have honey tosell. I willdo so, not because I 
approve of going in debt, but Decause I desire the 
firm to start in business right, and I see you can 
not do that without some money. Therefore I will 
lend you money to buy whatever I feel will be 
needed. Now let us decide what kind of a hive we 
shall use.” 


Tommy then gave his views. “I did think we 


could use nail-kegs for hives. I think we can get 
them for nothing. Then I thought we would call our 
apiary the ‘Nai]-Keg Apiary;’ but lately I have 


| kegs. 


the co . When I first in-| 
vented the Simplicity hive, I 5 tig that | 
) 


' neat little frame. 


' movable-frame hives. 





a hive from which we can take honey without kill- 
ing the bees. I guess we can not do that with nail- 
Besides, nail-kegs are not very pretty bee- 
hives.” 

Here Jane askedjher father, “‘ What are movable- 
frame hives? In both the book and magazines I 
read much about them, and it seems all bee-keepers 
are using them; but I do not know what they are.” 

Mr. Meek replied, “I am glad you asked that 
question, because movable-frame hives are the 
kind I prefer, and the kind I want the firm to use. 
Bee-keepers often want to cpen their hives and ex- 
amine them, or they would like to take a comb fill- 
ed with honey or young bees from one hive, and 
give itto another. Inthe old-fashioned box hives 
they could not do this. At length some men who 
had given much study to bee culture conceived the 
idea of compelling the becs to build each combina 
We can handle that picture on 
the wall casily, because that and the glass protect- 
ing it are held securely ina frame. Suppose that, 
instead of that picture, there were a comb of honey 
in that frame, we could handle it as easily as the 
picture and glass. Bee-men now have all their 
combs built in frames, and such hives are called 

Mrs. Meck here asked, “ Are these frames any ad- 
vantage to the bees?” 

Her husband replied, ‘‘ No. The bees would pre- 
fer a clean empty box to a box filled with frames; 


' andif a person does not intend to handle the frames, 


it is a needless expense and trouble to have them. 
A mere box would be cheaper, and would suit just 
as well. Now, do you expect to handle your 
frames?” # 

“Oh, yes,” said Tommy. 

His mother laughed, und said, ‘‘ Wait, Master 
Tommy, until you reccive a few stings, and see how 
you stand them, before you talk about opening a 
bee-hive and taking out the frames.” 

“But, mother,” said Jane, ‘I have been reading 
in Mr. Langstroth’s book, and also in the magazines, 
that we can quiet Lees by blowing smoke upon 
them; and I also learned that we can buy a little in- 
strument for this purpose, called a bellows smoker, 
which is very useful to any one handling bees. | 
suppose the smoke makes them stupid.” 

Mr. Meek said, ‘That is not the reason. A bee 
that is full of honey is not apt to sting, unless burt. 
They have an instinctive dread of fire; When the 
smoke is blown among them they seem to think, 
‘Our house is on fire and will be burned up, honey 
and all, and wé be turned out to hunt up another. 
We must save all we can;’ soeach bee runs to where 
there is some honey and fills its honey-sac, and thus 
becomes good-natured. If you close a hive and 
drum onit, the same result takes] place. The bees 
think from the noise, ‘Our home is being pulled to 
pieces; we shall surely be robbed;’ and so cach bee 
loads up, saying, ‘We shall at least save all we can 
carry.’ As you have been reading Langstroth’s 
book, and hence know something ‘about his hive, I 
think you had best adopt it. When in town one day 
last summer I saw Mr. Woods, a carpénter, making 
Langstroth hives for sale, and I think the best plan 
would be to buy*some hives of him. When Tommy 
is older I think he might make his own hives; but I 
do not think he could at present. As you have only 
the one hive to provide for, we need not buy any 
thing for next summer until spring, and we see 
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that our bees are all right. Have you any more | 


questions to ask me?” 


Jane replied, “Please tell us something about 
comb foundation. I have been reading about it in | 


the magazines, but I do not understand exactly 
what it is.”’ 





MAR. 








ed separators, to us) between the sections. These 


| section boxes are of different sizes. The most com- 


mon sizes are those holding one and two pounds.” 
By talks such as these, the children were daily 
learning more and more about bee culture, besides 


| what they learned from reading on the subject. 


Mr. Meek then gave a description of comb foun- | 


dation. He said, “ Wax is not something bees gather, 
but it is something manufactured in their bodies. 
It is much more costly than honey. It is thought 
that a colony may eat twenty pounds of honey to 
secure one pound of wax. Bee-men tried many 
ways to enable bees to use a second time the wax 
they had once made. The only way they could do 
this was by carefully preserving the old combs, and 
fitting them into frames. Even the small frag- 
ments were carefully fitted into frames. These the 
bees mended, making nice strong combs; but if 
these were once melted down into wax, the bees 
would not make any further use of that wax. At 
length comb foundation was invented, and by its 
use bees are led to accept old wax, and work it over. 
Comb foundation is made in this way: You takea 
nice smooth board, the size you want your sheets 
of foundation. Soak it full of water, then have a 


can of melted beeswax, into which dip this wet | 
board, and a thin sheet of wax will adhere to the | 


board, which, when cool, will slip off. In this way 
you obtain your thin sheets of wax. The commence- 


But about this time their school opened for the 
winterterm; and asthey both attended, their minds 
were occupied about their studies and plays, and 
for a time bee culture did not receive so much at- 
tention from them. Still, they and their father 
frequently talked on the subject. When it became 
evident that winter had set in, Mr. Meek carried tne 
hive into the cellar, and, placing it in a dark corner, 
inverted an empty barrel over it, so the light might 
not arouse them when Mrs. Meek or any of the 
family entered the cellar with a lamp. The cellar 
in winter was very dark and quite warm, being fit- 
ted for keeping vegetables. The vees could not 
suffer from cold, and it was hoped that all other 
conditions would prove favorable to their winter- 
ing successfully. 
To be continued April 1. 








CARNIOLANS: HOW THEY PLEASE 
OVER IN IRELAND. 





| A CROSS OF THESE BEES WITH BLACKS, NOT 


ments of the cells are then made on these sheets of | 


wax, by machines invented for that purpose. 
Comb foundation, then, is merely wax sheets on 


which are the commencements of the cells. Bee- | 


men think it pays to use foundation. The founda- 
tion used in the boxes must be very thin.” 

Tommy asked if it would be necessary to buy a 
machine and wax, and make this foundation. His 
futher replied, “No, you can buy the foundation 
already made; and I advise you to buy some tiin 
foundation for your honey-boxes; and, speaking of 
boxes, leads me to ask what kind of boxes you will 
use. This is an important matter. You know Mr. 
Brown obtains his surplus honey in all kinds of 
boxes. When he sells any honey he takes one or 
two of these large boxes to a store. Customers sel- 
dom want to buy at once as much honey as they 
contain, therefore the storekeeper cuts out chunks 
to suit them. This involves waste from the honey 
that leaks out, and makes such a muss in handling 
it that the storekeeper does not care to buy when 
Mr. Brown comes with another large box. It was 
thought, What an advantage it would be if surplus 
honey could be built in frames, like the combs in 
the lower story! hence the section box has been in- 
vented; that is, a box not all fastened together, but 
in sections. Suppose I take some lath and make 
six frames from it, say five by six inches in size. If 
they are neatly made, and of exactly the same size, 
they can be pressed together, with two end-boards, 
and will make a box that can easily be taken into six 
pieces. Now,if Lcould have each little frame fill- 
ed with a comb of honey, they could be handled 
without any trouble. At present these little frames 
or section boxes are used by all bee-keepers who 
make a success of raising comb honey, These little 
frames do not cost much; and as they sell by weight 
with the honey, they do not really cost any thing. 
You must also purchage some little boxes or frames 
to hold these section boxes in place in the hives; 
and if you want straight nice combs in the little 
frames you will have to purchase strips of tin, call- 








“CROSS.” 





| ARLY in 1884 L ordered two Carniolan queens 
~ from Messrs. George Neighbour & Sons, of 
London, England, to be delivered about the 
end of May; but the first did not come to 
hand until June 19th. She was large, and of 
a mahogany-red color, and arrived in splendid con- 
dition. Her attendants were very much more nu- 
merous than I had ever seen with foreign queens, 
and there were only two dead bees in the box. Im- 
mediately on her arrival she was introduced toa 
strong stock (from which the former queen had 
just been removed), by caging her on one of the 
combs, and her bees were united to those in the 
hive. Next day she was released, and the day after 
she began to lay; but what struck me as very 
unusual was her remaining on the comb on which 
she had been caged for ten days after her release. 
I say this because I opened the hive daily, and al- 
ways found her on the same comb, even after she 
had deposited an egg in every vacant cell on it, and 
] could not find any trace of eggs in any of the oth- 
er combs, most of which had, in the meantime, be- 
come pretty well filled with honey. Becoming im- 
patient at her want of attention to ousiness, I took 
her by the wings and placed her on a comb at the 
end of the hive, after which her conduct was every 
thing that could be desired. As the honey-flow was 
over for the season before the Carniolan bees were 
out, I could not speak of them as*honey-gatherers; 
but the queen bred rapidly, and the stock went into 
winter quarters very strong in bees. 

The second queen did not arrive for several days 
after the first one; and when she did come I was 
not so well pleased with her. Although she wes 
very large, and light in color, she was out of condi- 
tion. J got her safgly introduced to a strong stock, 
in which she did very wel] for atime; but about a 
month after her introduction I was standing in 
front of her hive when I saw her craw! out and fall 
tothe ground inadying state. I opened the hive 
and foyng numerous queen-cells, from one of 
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which a queen hatched in due course. She was one 
of the smallest and darkest queens I ever saw, but 
she proved to be very prolific. I saw her all right 
when packing the stock for winter; but she disap- 
peared mysteriously, and the hive was queenless 
when I looked at it the following spring. 

The first stock came out of winter quarters in 
very fine condition, and Ahrove amazingly. I 
moved it into a twenty-frame hive (the largest I 


had), but Tcould not get the bees to work in sec- | 


tions, whether placed in the body of the bive or 
over the frames, so I put a second story on the 
hive, with excluder lying between, for extracting, 
and the rate at which those bees brought in honey 
was simply astonishing. About the end of June, 
1885, aswarm issued from this stock; but the dees, 
after clustering, returned without the old queen. 
fancy she must have fallen to the ground and got 
lost, for I never saw her again. 

My opinion of the Carniolans is, that they are the 
best bees we have. The queens are conspicuous, 
the bees are gentie, and good honey-gatherers, and 
they are very hardy. I think them quite as hand- 
some as the Italians, Cyprians, or Syrians, none of 
which are good honey-gatherers in this country. 


To show the industry of the Carniolans, I may | 


mention that I sometimes feed my stock by placing 
a supply of syrup outdoors at some littie distance 
from the hives. The Carniolans are the first to 
find it out, and have every drop taken away before 
the blacks begin flying for the day. 


Although the Carniolans do not stay on the combs | 


as well as the Italians, they are much more easily 
handled than the blacks. The crosses, first, second, 
and third, with blacks, are almost as gentile as the 
full bloods, which is a consideration when introdue- 
ing new blood into anapiary. I intend to get half 
adozen queens next season; and if you will allow 
me, I shall write to you again to let you know how 
they goon. I think Carniolans would be more gen- 
erally kept but for the difficulty in getting queens 
early in the season. Last year, for instance, I or- 
dered some queens, to be delivered in May, but I 
could not hear any thing about them until August, 
when I was advised that one had arrived. 

Dublin, Ireland. ROBERT SPROULE. 

We are very glad indeed, friend S., to get 
so good a report from the Carniolans, and 
shall be quite glad to hear from you again 
on the subject. They will have a careful 
test in our own apiary this coming season, 
nothing preventing. 

—$—$—$$— on ee 


KIND WORDS. 


SOMETHING TO THE 





CREDIT SIDE OF HUMANITY. 
ONCE before remarked, that it was not 
altogether people who are owing you 
‘ that won't write letters, for very often 
we find those who have a credit on our 
books neglect to answer. Once a year 
we go over the credits and send statements. 
When aman does not reply after we have 


(9 


ef 


sent him one statement, asking him if his, 


credit is correct, we write to his postmaster 
to see if he has moved away, or is dead, or 
something of that sort. A great many times 
it turns out that he meant to answer all the 
while, but kept putting it off. Now, we 


don’t care how long money is left in our 
hangs--in fact, we always prefer to pay in- 


terest where the sum amounts to any thing ; 
but we like to know that it is all right, and 
that the rightful owner may clearly under- 
stand that he can have it any time he wants 
it. Well, the friend who writes below hap- 
pened to be the postmaster himself, and 
here is his reply: 

My Dear Mr. Root:—Your letter of the first inst. 
was received, and in reply | would say I have been 
postmaster so long | almost forget the time when I 
was not. Your other two letters were received. 
The reason I did not answer them was on account 
of my wanting again, some time, some more of 
your stock. It gives me pleasure to think there is 
one man in this whole United States who is anxious 
to do as he would like to be done by. You will hear 
from me again in the future. With many thanks I 
remain yours. G. W. GLLLITs. 

Ellington, la , Feb. 4, 1356. 

Is it not worth while to get such a letter 
as the above? 

> — eee :t— 


HOUSE-APIARIES. 


RECONSIDERED BY W. F. CLARKE, 





> Tall our conventions much useful informa- 
® tion is gained by conversation with that 
y quiet class of bee-keepers who have never 
outgrown the habit of modest childhood, but 
still nake it a rule to speak only when they 
are spokento. In fact, the lobby meetings are oft- 
en more interesting and instructive than the public 
ones. The recent Detroit Convention furnished 
many illustrations of the truth of these remarks. 
Among the topics much discusscd “ between- 
whiles"’ was that of house-apiaries. The stillest 






‘man in the convention was perhaps.the most talka- 


tive on this theme out of it. I refer to Mr. J. 
Vandervoort, who has become a thorough believer 
in house apiaries, and could“ a tale unfold” in 
regard to them that would interest the dullest con- 
vention ever assembled. But, unfortunately, Mr. 
Vandervoort is no tulker in public, though he is 
one of the best Lever listened toin private. He is 
nu good writer, however; and if he would write out 
his views and cxperiences on house-apiaries he 
would confer a great benefit on the bee-keeping 
publie. 

The house-apiary is not a new idea, by any means, 
but one that has been tried in various forms for 
more than a century past. Most of those! who have 
tried it fora time have abandoned it because of 
some objection or difficulty which might, with pa- 
tient thought, have been obviated. From tthe win- 
dow at which T am writing [| havea full view ofa 
pretty little house-apiary which I built} morecthan 
twenty years ago, and ‘abandoned after a single 
| year’s’ trial of it. I found it objectionable, because 
| the house appearedjto be practically one hive; and 
if a single-colony became excited, all*the neighbors 
joined in the row; also because the entrances,.be- 
ing exactly alike, young queens were apt to enter 
the wrong hive when returning from;their,wedding- 
tour. Another difficulty was, that the place became 
unbearably hot’ when {the blazing} beams’ of the 
summer sun*,shone remorselessly down {upon it. 
But these objections, as may be readily perceived, 
are by,no means inguperable ones, 

New reasons having presented themselves to my 
i mind of Jate for thinking it desirable that hives 
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should be housed, I have been studying the subject 
very carefully, and was in a position to appreciate 


Mr. Vandervoort's views as expressed in conversa- 


tion at Detroit. The more I investigate and reflect 
on the matter, the more pcrsuaded I feel that the 
next great step in advance to be taken in practical 
bee-keeping is the construction of houses which 
shall be permanent homes for the honey-bees dur- 
ing both winter and summer, and then good-by to 
three-fourths of the worry and trouble now con- 


nected with putting hives into winter quarters and 


taking them out again. - 


Ihave been reading the A BC article on house- | 


apiaries; and, really, the arguments in their favor 
therein adduced are so numerous and cogent that I 
wonder they have not commanded more attention 


from bee-keepers. But, if my memory does not 


mislead me, these arguments have been, toa great 
extent, nullified by unfavorable opinions expressed 
in GLEANINGS since the A BC book was published. 
I think, too, the, great objection urged in GLEAN- 
1NGS8 as fatal to the idea of house-apiaries was, that 
multitudes of bees would get into the house and 


could not be gotten out of it back into their re- | 


spective hives again. If so, this isa notable exam- 
ple of a difficulty which requires only a little 
thought, and avery simple device, in order to its 
removal. Have the house totally dark, with the 
exception of a little door just above the hive being 
operated upon. Bees always fly for the light; and 
there being none except what is admitted by the 
aperture close to their own hive, they will quickly 
go outside the hive, and hover about the entrance 
to their own particular hive until quietness is re- 
stored, when they will at once betake themselves 
to their own domicile. 


Mr. Editor, if you will kindly republish, along | 


with this article, a couple of cuts and a communi- 
cation which appeared in GLEANINGS for May, 1882, 
it will obviate the necessity for my saying more at 
this time. The cuts and remarks give a complete 
description of “Oliver Foster's house - apiary,”’ 
which is the simplest, cheapest, and most practical 
thing of the kind with which I have met. I think, 
too, it is almost a fac-simile of the house-apiary 
now used by Mr. Vandervoort, and of which he 
speaks in the warmest terms of commendation. 

Ry the way, Mr. Editor, you said in your foot-note 


to Mr. Foster's communication, “ I feel very much | 


inclined to make just such a house-apiary now, and 
I rather think I shall like it.’ Did you do so? and 
if you did, with what results? Your experience, if 
you have had any in the actual working of that 
plan, would be opportune and valuable just at this 
juncture, when many of us are revolving the mat- 


ter in our minds, and meditating the erection ofa 


house apiary of some kind when spring comes. 
Guelph, Ont., Feb. 5, 1886. Wo. F. CLARKE. 
Friend C., there are certainly ges | very 
pees reasons Why house-apiaries should not 
v¢ abandoned. I, too, had along talk with 
friend Vandervoort in regard to his house- 
apiaries, and the way in which he succeeds 
in getting large crops of honey from them. 
When we returned from New Orleans we 
rode a long distance with him, and discuss- 
ed the matter pretty thoroughly. I tried to 
take down some figures in regard to his 
large yields, but didn’t get them. If Iam 
correct, he promised to write the matter up 
for us, but [ think he has never done so, 


| You propose to obviate my great objection 
by having the house totally dark, with the 
exception of a little door above the hive 
being operated upon. This necessitates a 
little door that will open and shut over every 
/hive in the house-apiary—an item of no 
small expense, you will notice. The next 
question is, ‘* Will it do the work when you 
get it done?’ Coe’s house-apiary, you may 
‘remember, was guaranteed to do this very 
‘thing. Lrode forty miles on purpose to see 
it, and to see him do this little trick with 
‘several others. The house was darkened 
completely; the litle door was opened, and 
it was near the floor too, so as to give the 
bees every chance to fly or crawl] out. At 
my suggestion, some bees were shaken off 
on to the floor, at a little distance from this 
door. Did they go for the daylight at once, 
and all get off from the floor? Not at all. 
They did just as I expected they would— 
they went out when they got ready. But 
we had to go out of the building, and come 
back after a while, before they went back. 
If | mistake not, some of the young bees 
didn’t go back, even then. Ihave tried all 
of these things thoroughly; and it is so 
much more bother and trouble, compared 
with hives outdoors, that no one I have ever 
seen yet likes house-apiaries, unless it is for 
raising comb honey. Keeping the floor 
clean is one great obstacle with us; and if I 
were to build another, there should be no 
floor—just the ground as it is outdoors; then 
if a bee is stepped on and mashed, you. have 
not got to scrub to make things look decent 
again So faras securing the honey is con- 
_cerned, I believe I could get more honey in 
the house-apiary than in hives outdoors. In 
/regard to the intolerable heat, somebody 
suggested making a house apiary like a corn- 
crib so that it would have nearly as much 
circulation as all outdoors. The man who 
made it, however, afterward reported that it 
didn’t answer at all. Since wire cloth is so 
| cheap, it might bea little better inducement. 
|If you make it bee-proof, however, you are 
| going to have trouble with the bees inside, 
‘that can not get out as before; and if you 
dont make it bee-proof, you must look out 
for robbers as you would if every thing were 
outdoors. Friend Vandervoort, I believe, 
| raises his queens in the hives outdoors, and 
| arranges every thing expressly for the pro- 
| duction of comb honey. Before reproducing 


the article from Oliver Foster, we should 
like to have him tell us how it answers by 
| this time. 

OO 


'SALT, A NECESSARY ELEMENT FOR 
BEES. 





| 
| SALT FOR BEES; AN EXPLANATION OF THE REA- 
SON WHY BEES GATHER MUD OR DRY EARTH. 








> 8 I have often observed, and studied for sev- 
) eral years the phenomenon described by 
John W. Niman, pages 9 and 10, 1886, I will 
give what light I have on the subject. I 
have, with one exception, always found bees 


sucking clay, as deseribed, either in roads, barn- 
yards, and other places containing the excrement 
of animals, or the drainage therefrom, and hence I 
soon concluded that it wag some constituent of thig 
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that they were seeking; but exactly what that was, 
I did not know. Happily, about two years ago an 
accident enabled me, as I think, to solve this. It 
became necessary for me to move my meat-house 
from where it had stood for about 30 years, and 
thus I exposed a little plot of ground that was filled 
with salt. My becs immediately took to it, as I 
had seen them in the above-described places. I 
saw that their reason for preferring the ridges and 
points was that, being more exposed, the evapora- 
tion was greatest there, and hence there was more 
salt deposited, or its solution made stronger. Now, 
as sult is the only thing likely to be found in all 
such places, and to fill all the requirements of the 
facts, I think salt is the element the bees were car- 
rying to their hives; and with your permission, I 
will compound a new word for bee-keepers, and 
eall such places “bee-licks.”” Further, I want to 
eall the attention of bee-keepers, and emphasize 
the remark of friend Niman, in regard to what the 
bees were carrying in, “The want of it may be the 
c.use of disease.” W. H. GREER. 

Paris, Tenn., Jan. 18, 1886. 

Friend G., I shouldn't be surprised if you 
had hit the secret of this strange conduct of 
the bees. Further investigation, however, 
will be necessary to decide the matter. The 
fondness that bees many times exhibit for 
salt has been several times gone over in our 
past volumes. Of late. I notice that the 
poultry-journals are deciding that poultry 
must have salt in small quantities, or they 
will pluck out each other's feathers, ete. 
Now, let us see toit that our bees havea 
bee-lick near the apiary, where they can at 
all times help themselves. <A glass jar of 
salt water over one of the grooved boards 
we advertise will. [ think, be about the 
right thing. May be some sawdust around 
the jar would please them better, for I have 
seen them fairly burrow in sawdust where 
salt brine had been poured out on it. 


HapBaes AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 











We re-pectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and wou d consider it a ‘tavor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive sppearance. The 
greatest cire will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- 
tice being done any on~. 


THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE. 
FEW days ago I saw an agent of the Golden 
9 bee-hive. He argued in favor of the Golden, 
while I was in favor of the Simplicity hives. 
At this time I use neither of the kind men- 
tioned. The agent said to me that A. 1. Root 
had abandoned the Simplicity, and was using the 
Golden exclusively. He attempted to produce a 
paper to that effect, but afterward said he did not 
have it with him, but would show it to me at anoth- 
er time. I concluded to write and hear from you 
at once, before I saw him again, to know if such be 
the fact. F. A. PARSONS. 
Oconee, Wash. Co., Ga., Feb. 10, 1886. 
Friend P., the patent-right man is trying 
to come the old trick over you. have 


never seen a Golden bee-hive in my life, but 
ublished the agents as humbu 
dlers for years past. We use the 


we have 
and swin 





Simplicity hive for a summer hive entirely, 
just as we have done for the past thirteen 
years. The chaff hive is the same thing ex- 
actly. inside, and takes the same frame. It 
is better protected from winter's frosts and 
summer's heat. 


THE BOHEMIAN-OAT SWINDLE, AND THE WAY THE 
AUTHORITIES ARE BEGINNING TO HANDLE IT. 
The following we clip from the Medina 

Democrat : 

A Bohemian-oats trial was recently held in Ohio, 
where a man sued some parties who sold Bohemian 
oats. He brought suit to recover the money, and 
won the case. He received damages in the sum of 
$200, and interest on the same for one year. Good 
decision. 

We extract the following from the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette : 

West Sonora, O., January 28.—A new bait in the 
Bohemian oats is some kind of new-fangled wheut, 
and it is sold at the same modest price of ten dollars 
per bushel, the farmer receiving a contract that his 
entire crop will be purchased from him in one year 
at $7.50 per bushel. Few persons have any concep- 
tion of the gigantic extent of the Bohemian-oats 
swindle in Preble County. About $75,000 worth of 
notes have been given by Preble County farmers 
for the Bohemian oats. Most of the purchasers 
knew that the venture was risky, and a good deal 
in the nature of a swindle, but many thought the 
bubble would not burst for two or three years, or 
else they could bulldoze their money out of the 
agents without much difficulty. So in they went, 
and now they are rushing frantically around try- 
ing to get a small per cent of their money back. 


It behooves us as citizens of Ohio to try to 
clear off this slur from the reputation of our 
State, for it seems that this swindle was 
first inaugurated here. It seems to me that 
notices like the above ought to be sufficient 
to wind up the Bohemian oats, not only in 
Ohio, but in every other State. 

















THE RASPBERRY. 





FURTHER FACTS, CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 6€8. 


SOLL. 

DEEP rich upland clay loam is preferable, 
but the raspberry can be grown successfully 
on about any soil that is worth planting to 
corn, and the number of bushels of Gregg 
raspberries which can be grown on a piece of 
land will compare favorably with the number of 
bushels of corn that could be obtained from the 
same land. Inthe spring of 1881 we set 500 Gregg 
plants on a piece of rather thin gravelly land which 
had been in corn the previous season; and without 
applying any fertilizers to either the corn or rasp- 
berry-plants we have gathered four crops of berries, 
and have a growth of cancs for next year which 
ought to yjeld at the rate of thirty or forty bushels 
per acre. 





PREPARATION OF LAND. 

The land should be plowed and harrowed as for 
potatoes or corn, and then “run out”’ three or four 
inches deep, in rows six or seven feet apart; or it 
may be ‘trun out” in rows three or three and a 
half feet apart, and potatoes, sweet corn, or some- 
thing of that sort, planted in alternate rows, with 
the berry-plants the first year.. During the first 
year, and especially at the time of planting, six 
feet seems like entirely too much room between the 
rows; but the man who puts the rows much closer 
will be pretty sure to regret it in two years. The 
plants should be set about three feet apart in the 
rows, 
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CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation which the raspberry should have 
is not different, especially during the first year, 
from what corn ought to have; and the implements 
commonly used in corn culture, with possibly the 
exception of those plows which work both sides of | 
a row at once, are suitable for the raspberry-patch. 
We have not used any thing but the hoe and the 
common double shovel plow—going over the plan- | 
tation once with the former, and about three times 
with the lutter each year. In the first year it may | 
be necessary to use the cultivator as late as Aug- 
ust, but after the first year we have not cultivated | 
later than the latter part of June. While deep cul- 
tivation close to the plants will doubtless be injuri- 
ous by destroying and mutilating many of the roots, 
we feel sure that moderately deep cultivation ata 
little distance from the plants has not injured our 
plantation. 


PRUNING BLACK CAPS. 

When the young plant is set in autumn or carly 
spring, it has no top except a few inches of the old 
cane from which it was propagated; but in due 
time it will send up one or more young shoots; and | 
when these have attained a height of from 12 to 18 
inches we pinch out the tops. This pinching out of | 
the tops stops the upward growth, and causes the 
plant to throw out several laterals; and in the fol- 
lowing March these laterals are cut back to from 10 
to 20 inches in length. This pinching-out of the 
tops in summer (about the first of June), and cut- 
ting back of the laterals the next spring together, 
after the first year, with the cutting-out of the | 
worn-out dead canes, which may be removed eith- | 
er directly after the fruit has been gathered from 
them, or at the time of the regular pruning the next 
spring, is the amount of pruning required to keep | 
the plantation in nice order. A child ten years old 
can pinch out the tops in summer, and a girl of 
twelve yeurs did the work of cutting back the later- 
als on one aere last spring. I think a good active 
man can cut back the laterals, cut out the old dead 
canes, carry out and burn the rubbish of an acre, 
in about three days. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT. 

Berries should not be picked when wet with dew 
or rain. They should be picked without being | 
mashed, and put into quart baskets as picked, and | 
the buskets should be free from unripe or imper- | 
fect berries and leaves; they should contain noth- | 
ing but dry, ripe clean fruit. In the summer of 
1885 we had one girl who could, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, pick 109 qts. in a day; but her best 
average fora week was (2 gts. The price of pick- | 
ing is one and a half to two cents per qt., the pick- | 
ers boarding themselves. In this section of coun- | 
try the selling price of berries during the past sea- | 
son ranged from 15 cts. to 6% cts. per qt. The bulk | 
of the crop sold at much nearer the Jatter than the | 
former. 


YIELD OF HONEY. 
1 don’t know how much honey the bees can get | 
from an acre of Gregg raspberries, but I know that 
for ten or more days, about the last of May and | 
first of June, they just swarm over the raspberry- | 
patch from early in the morning till late in the eve- 
ning. The Gregg raspberry blooms with the locust, | 
and the honey gathered from these two sources is | 
a superior article, both in color and in flavor; and 
some that I extracted June 7, 1885, has not yet can- | 
died, 
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llive in a farming community, at a considerable 
distance from the railroad, and from large towns. 
No one about here thought of buying berries, or of 
growing them for sale, and I supposed that I 


| should have to evaporate mine and send them to 


market that way. Now forthe result. Last sum- 
mer we sold about 100 bushels to persons who came 
to the yard after them, and some days it took near- 
ly half of my time to explain to would-be customers 
that it was impossible to let them have berries. 
Some of the men near Steubenville pick and sell 
about 100 bushels a day. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it will not pay to 


| write to me about plants. I have none to sell. 


t. Springtield, O , Jan. 26. R. M. REYNOLDS. 

Why, friend R., you almost take our 
breath away. As many bushels of rasp- 
berriés to the acre as farmers get bushels of 
corn, and the raspberries are worth about 
three or four dollars a bushel, while the corn 
is worth thirty or forty cents!) The trouble 


| is, however, that men who raise corn, for 
| some reason or other could not or would not 


raise raspberries. I am astonished again to 
know that you found a home market for 
100 bushels of raspberries. This is a good 
deal like establishing a home market for 
comb honey in many places. The facts you 
give us are very valuable indeed; but it 
still seems to me that ground that will grow 
corn will not always grow raspberries. 
Raspberry culture has been tried a number 
of times in our vicinity, but they always 
grow up to weeds after a little while, and 
things get back in the old channel. One 
thing 1 can tell you, however, the Gregg 
raspberries on our honey-farm are not going 
to grow up to weeds. If you have not any 
plants-to sell, and more customers for your 
yerries than you can possibly supply, the 
most uncharitable of our readers won't 
think you are an interested party in giving 
us these facts. Another thing, this business 


_ of berry culture furnishes so much employ- 
/ment for the boys and girls. <A girl or boy 


who earns money, and buys what he needs 
with the money thus earned, is smarter and 
brighter, and ahead in every respect, of 
those who live along some way without em- 
jloyment. Now, then, for the berries and 
ioney. Who will have a berry-patch this 
very spring? 
ea 
SOME OF A BEGINNER’S EXPERIENCE. 


SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARATORS, 





HAVE had a few swarms of bees for twenty 
» years, in different kindsof hives, with but little 
knowledge of how to manage them. About 
one year ago I thought I would try to see what 
I could learn about keeping bees. Mrs. Lizzie 
Cotton’s circular came to hand about this time. 1 
sent for her book on bee-keeping. 1 had a hive 


} made aceording to her plan, but I did not like it. 


Next was Quinby's book on bee-keeping, which was 
very good, but I did not fancy his hive. I next saw 
your advertisement, I think in the American Agri- 
culturist. I sent for a catalogue, then the A BC, 
and then tor GLBANINGS. IL believe struck the 
right track. J ordered from A. J. Root 10 chaff and 
10 Simplicity hives, and went to work with a will. 
I had six colonies in different kinds of hiyes. 
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In the spring of 1885, as soon as the weather was 
warm enough I commenced to transfer. I trans- 
ferred them into Simplicity hives. About the mid- 
dic of June they commenced swarming, and cach 
hive sent out three swarms. I hived them all but 
one. The fountain pump L ordered of you is “just 
splendid.”” I could drive them in any direction by 
throwing a spray into their front ranks. The one 
that left was a third swarm, and with a]! the water 
thrown on them they did not stop. They did not 
even stopto cluster. The new swarms in new hives 
worked well, and I think I have learned something, 
but still I feel that I ain a dull scholar, for I did not 
put any starters in my nice metal-cornered frames, 
and before I was aware of it the bees had built 
them crooked, and joined them sol could not lift 
them out of some ofthe hives. One of the first 
swarms sent out uswarm. One made 3) Ibs. of hon- 
ey in 1-lb. sections; two others made about 10 Ibs. 
each. This surplus honey was all made in crates in 
chaff hives. For a number of years, honey has been 
exbibited at our county fair, so I thought I would 
show our shipping-crate filled with 1-lb. sections. 
Each section was filled out, all propolis was scraped 
off the sections, and placed in the crate. Hav- 
ing had separators between them when they were 
filled, they were straight, and all the sections look- 
ed alike. Each section could be lifted out with 
ease. I placed the crate on the table near two oth- 
er lots of honey that had been left there for the 
premium. The other two lots were in a rough box 
with glass in one side, all nailed up, but one could 
see the 1-lb. sections through the glass—the same | 
kind of sections mine were—and as nice-looking 
honey as mine, but they did not use separators be- 
tween the sections, and consequently they were ir- 
regular, with some broken honey-comb. Mine was 
taken out, section after section, and turned over 
.and over, and no sign of any breakage. [ wasin the 
hall but a very Uttle while, but 1 told those in 
charge to let every one examine it all they wished | 
to. One man asked me if that honey was for sale. 
I told him he could have it, and another and anoth- 


er. The other two lots were carried home. I want- 
ed to take mine home, but it was too good to 
keep. 


The most difficult problem | flnd in bee-keeping 
-is how to make bees store surpius honey in boxes. 
Last summer I had one swarm which sent out three 
swarms, and stored 15 Ibs. of surplus in boxes, 
while others, just as strong, stored no honey in sur- 
plus-boxes. L. N. CHAPMAN, 
River Falls, Wis., Jun. 12, 1886. 


— rr <a eee 
HOW TO PUT UP AND SHIP BEES BY 
= 


OLIVER FOSTER'S METHOD. 





it hus been requested in GLEANINGs, I will 
give a description of my method of putting 
up and shipping bees by the pound, with 
some “reasons why.” In his foot-notes on 
page 66, the editor says: “But we wanted to 
know how Mr. Foster puts up bees without any 
brood or comb,” ete. 

By referring to my circular ypu will see that 1 do 
not sell bees that way; nor can I see any advantage, 
either to shipper or buyey,{n depriving the little 
fellows of their cherished young duriag shipment; 
but there are some graye disadvantages to all con: 


en) 
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cerned. In early spring, when most shipments are 
made, every good queen (and we would have no 
others), will keep her hive supplied with all the 
brood that her bees can possibly cover and provide 
for. Now takea pound or more of bees without 
brood, from such a colony, and the result will be 
more or less of chilled or half-starved brood, which 
means a filthy mass for the remaining bees to re- 
move, or dwarfed and feeble bees for the next cus- 
tomer. 

If the broodis divided between the other colonies, 
this only divides the difficulty and makes extra 
work. As forthe bees confined for shipment, we 
do not claim that they really mourn the loss of their 
little ones as animals of a higher order do, but ev- 
ery experienced bee-keeper has noticed the saluta- 
ry influence that the presence of brood, especially 
unsealed brood, has over a cclony in almost any 
condition. 

This influence shows its power for good when “the 
little busy bee,"’ born peculiarly for liberty, is con- 
sciously imprisoned in a shipping-box. It is also 
very important, when the bees are liberated in their 
new home, to have some of their brood with them, 
as, after a long journey, they may abscond with- 
outit. Alsoif the colony is obliged to begin at the 
“foot of the ladder,” without brood, instead of in- 
creasing from the first they must naturally de- 
crease in numbers until their brood hatches, which 
will be at least three weeks. The dealer should 
make it to the buyer's interest to get some brood 
with his bees. 

As for stores for shipping-cages, I claim that seal- 
ed clover or basswood honcy is the cheapest, safest, 
and best food for bees in summer or winter, in free- 
dom or in confinement; and the lightest and most 
perfect receptacle for these stores is the combin 
which it was originally stored. Sufficient stores 
are usually foundin the combs containing the brood 
to supply bees and brood during their trip. If not, 
u small block of sealed honey is placed on edge 


| against the side of the box on one lower corner, and 


| the comb is then pressed tight against it and fast- 
| ened. If there is too much honey, part should be 
| extracted, to saveexpress charges. Before describ- 
| ing my shipping-box, we will notice one more point. 

We have all seen bees worrying on the inside of a 
window. Their instinct seems to tell them, ina 
| general way, that they can go wherever they can 
| see, so they will worry themselves to death in afew 
hours, trying to fly through a pane of glass. If we 
lean a board against the outside of the window they 
will not try to get through opposite the board. If 
| the window is of wire cloth instead of glass, and if 
, the room in which they are confined is only a ship- 
| ping-box, the delusion is much the same, and it is 
| worry that kills most bees in shipping. I know 
there is a vast difference in bees as well as in per- 
sons about worrying; but the best way to get along 
with either isto always “stroke the right way of 
the fur.” 

HOW MY SHIPPING-BOXES ARE MADE. 

My shipping-boxes are all made of thin lumber, 
mostly 5-16 inch thick. For colonies of,5 or 6 Ibs. of 
bees I use boxes about the size of the Simplicity 
hive. Wire cloth is tacked over the bottgm, and a 


movable wire-cloth cover slips over the top, trunk- 
lid fashion. The covers are fastened down by two 
pieces of hoop iron, one at each end passing across 
from cover to box, and fastened to each with screws. 
These coyers are provided with strong handles by 
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which the whole box can be easily handled with 
one hand. 

To raise the bottom off the floor, and to protect 
the wire from being broken, a cleat, one inch square, 
is nailed across each end over the wire, and a thin 
bottom is nailed to these cleats, which leaves a one- 
inch space below the wire, open at each side. For 
smaller colonies I use boxes like the above, but 


only half as wide. These wil! do for 5 lbs. of bees, | 


if only one or two combs of brood are put in. To 
hold the combs in place, I use spacing-sticks ‘2 
inch square and § inches long. A one-inch wire 
nail is driven through, '; inch from one end, so that 
the point projects % inch. These sticks are placed 
between the ends of the frames, so that the point 
of the nail rests on the top of one frame, and the 
head on the other. When the sticks are in place, 
the frames are crowded together, and the outside 
one is fastened with wire nails. 


Most of my orders are for packages of one pound | 


of bees, one or two combs of brood and a queen. 
: For these I use box- 
es just wide enough 
for two combs. 
Asthese fall overso 
easily when single, 
I fasten two. or 
three 
where several are 
ordered; and in- 
==- stead of having 
= a wire on the top and 
OLIVER FOSTER’S SHIPPING- bottom, I have it 

CASE. on one side only. 





To fasten the boxes together, a piece of strap iron | 


is placed across, from box to box, at each end near 


the bottom, and bolted to the boxes, leaving a two- | 


inch space between the boxes. A hoop-iron handle 
is then fastened across the top, being boltcd at the 


ends to the middle of each cover. This also holds | 
the boxes in place at the top. These bolts are 3-16 | 
X linch, with a round slotted head, and they are | 


fastened permanently in the covers and end-boards 
with the heads inside. To keep the bolts from turn- 
ing, I drive a one-inch wire nail part way in, near 
the end of the slot, then bend it ovcr into the slot, 
and clinch the point on the other side. As the nuts 
turn easily with the tingers, the boxes can be taken 
apart and put together quickly without tools. Bees 
will ship safely in these if properly put up. Most 
of my boxes have been returned to me free by ex- 


press. Our agent recently referred the question to | 
the Supt. of the American Express Co. His reply | 
was, that bee-boxes do not come under the head of | 


“empties,” to be returned free. If bee dealers 
would adopt a standard shipping-box, something 
light, strong, and handy, as mine are, I think the 
express companies could be persuaded to return 
them free, as they do other emptics. 
10—OLIVER FOSTER, 230—206. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Jan. 25, 1885. 
Friend Foster, your points in favor ofa 


comb of brood, instead of sending a pound | 


of bees without any brood or combs, are well 
taken, and I grant everyone of them. But, 
may I say there is something to be said on 
the other side? And as this is a very im- 
portant matter indeed, I hope I shall be ex- 
cused for going over ground that has been 
several times gone over already. Your 


comb of brood is worth a good deal to you; 


together, | 


and if you send it, you have to get your pay 
some Way. Perhaps I should add, that we 
do not have brood die for want of bees to 
‘cover it. We always have more or less col- 
onies having many bees and little or no 
brood. This comes from selling off queens, 
and waiting for new ones to lay, so there is 
hardly ever a time in our apiary when we 
can not place a frame of brood of: any age 
where it will prove a blessing to the bees 
that receive it, and not an egg nor larva will 
be lost. Now, we find those blocks filled 
with Good candy very much cheaper: end 
easier to handle, than a frame of brood. 
Second, a great many of our purchasers 
don’t want a frame of our combs, because 
the frames will not fit their hives. <A large 
_ part of our trade, for instance, is with those 
,/who have lost their bees in wintering. 
|They have empty hives and empty combs. 
They want queens and bees, but they don’t 
want our kind of: frame nor our combs. 
Another thing, a great many bee-keepers 
have a choice queen, with so small a cluster 
of bees in the ey that, if she pulls 
through, she will be little if any profit; 
whereas a pound of young Italians; or even 
half a pound, would set her right on her feet, 
so to speak. Some hatching brood might do 
very well, but she is already able to furnish 
more eggs ten times than her bees can 
possibly take care of. In such a Case, 
only bees are wanted. If bee-keepers could 
_ be made to come down to a standard frame, 
so that the frames used by one pee! would 
be sure to fit nicely the hive used by another 
party, it would be a grand thing, and right 
/in line with your plan. We also furnish 
brood-combs where wanted and paid for, as 
| you may recollect ; and where we send as 
| many as three or four pounds of bees, we 
prefer to furnish stores in a frame of comb 
with some brood. But I should say that 
nine out of ten of our orders are for one- 
half ora whole pound of bees without any 
brood, and, a great many times, without any 
queen. But while I think of it, I believe 
that bees without a queen always ship bet- 
ter if alittle piece of brood is given them. 
Your suggestions in regard to covering the 
bees so that not much light strikes them, 
is a good one. I am anticipating a great 
deal of pleasure in shipping bees in a single 
section of Heddon’s new hive. 


_REPORTS ENCOURAGING. _ 











50 COLONIES, AND 2500 LBS. OF HONEY; THE RELA- 
OOTIVE GOOD POINTS OF BLACKS AND ITALIANS. 

THOUGHT I would send my report. I commenc- 

6 edthis spring with 50 colonics; got 2300 lbs, of 

honey—500 extracted, and the rest comb, The 

extracted was all sold at home at from 12% to 

15 ets. About half of the comb honey was sold 

| at17to2cts. It will be five years next April since 

| I commenced bee-keeping. I have had Italians with 

| the black bees all this time, and I have been trying 

to find out which are the best. I have got my bees 


pretty well mixed, from pure Italian to black. I 
think the difference is not so much in the bees as 
what they get honey from. I think the black bees 
will get the most honey from raspberries. They 
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are about cqual on wlite clover. The Italians are 
the best on basswood; the blacks are the best on 
buckwheat. The Italians are the best on thistles; 
they are about equal on goldenrod. This will show 
you how hard it is for me to decide, as basswood is 
from two to three miles away, and doesn’t blossom 
every year. As tothe handling, it will depend on 
what we work them for. You can get more honey 
from black bees in one day, than from the Italians. 
Portville, N.Y. | F. Rou.o. 


FROM 37 TO 74, AND $520 IN MONEY. 

In the spring of 185 IT purchased 37 colonies of 
black bees, in Quinby-frame hives. I increased to 
74 by natural swarming, and worked them all for 
comb honey, in one to two Ib. sections. I reecived 
from honey sales, $230; for 20 swarms sold, #90. I 
put 58 in cellar, Dee. 1; six were light and one un- 
easy, With bees dying. Jan. 10th I set them ona 
clean bottom - board, and they seem to be nore 
quiet now. Cellar temperature ranges from. to 
45°. JI fixed the Heddon plan for preventing after- 
swarms, and it worked well with me. 

Depeyster, N. Y., Feb. 14, 136. Prep C. CLARK. 

MY REPORT—A BC CLASS. 

I started in the spring of 1884 with one colony ol 
black bees; divided them, and for my trouble I re- 
ceived many stings and no honey. I packed them 
in forest-leaves, and they came through the severe 
winter in fine condition. I fed them about 20 lbs. of 
damaged sugar in the spring, to stimulate the 
queens, with fair success, | think, for a beginner, 
us I have taken 175 lbs. of fine comb honey. I in- 
ereased from two to six colonies, all Italians. My 
honey pays all expenses, and I have my becs for 
profit, which 1 value at $50.00. JOHN S. SCOVEN. 

Kokomo, Ind. 


P A MILD WINTER. 

Our bees are amusing themselves by robbing 
cach other this warm weather. We have not had 
more than one day at a time when they did not fly 
out. Weare having a very mild winter. We com- 
menced this spring with 22, and increased to 60. We 
extracted 4004 lbs., and got 346 Ibs. of comb honey. 

Church Hill;Miss., Dee. 30, 1885, Wm. BOLEs. 
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FALSE: STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 








As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 














Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.—Ex. 20: 16. 

: E are pleased to see the Furm and 
Fireside come out fairly and honestly 
and own up that the charges against 
bee-men and comb honey are false, 
as in the following: 

Notwithstanding all the stories to the contrary 
that have been floating inthe press, comb honey 
has never been counterfeited. 

By the way, I am very glad to be able to 
say that the New York Witness published 
promptly the remonstrance which I sent 
them. As you may wish to have it cop- 


ied in your own papers I give it below, as it 
appeared in the Witness of Jan. 28: : 
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NO ADULTERATION IN HONEY. 
To the Editors and Readers of the Witness: 

May T ask space to say that ne such thing as man- 
ufactured comb honey has yet appeared in the 
market of New York city, or any other market in 
the world? and so well am I satisfied that the whole 
thing is an utter impossibility, and ever will be, that 
I will willingly spend $1000 in hunting up the estab- 
lishment where such an article is made, if it be 
made anywhere. I choose to speak thus strongly 
because of the statements appearing in the Witness 
and other papers to the effect that our comb honey 
is spurious, some papers even going so far as to say 
that neither the comb itself nor its contents ever 
came from a bee-hive. Liquid honey may be adul- 
terated, and no doubt is to some extent; but as the 
quality of honey gathered by the bees varies great- 
ly, ranging from a grade of honey so poor that no 
one would want to eat it, all the way upto our fin- 
est clover and basswood and mountain-sage honey, 
itis nothing strange that the public denounce as 
spurious a good deal that may have been put on the 
market. Let us fight down frauds, and insist that 
goods be labeled truthfully and honestly; but let us 
be careful about declaring that comb honey and 
“hens’ eggs” are manufactured by machinery. 
We bee-keepers will try to make due allowance for 
pleasantry, and for the fondness of our American 
people for something new and wonderful; but please 
remember, dear friends, that what is fun for you is 
often death to us. A. 1. Root, 

Editor of GLEANINGS IN Bee CULTURE. 

Medina, O., Jan. 28, 1885. 

_Now, if any paper that has unwittingly 
given place to these sensational statements 
will give us a hearing by publishing the 
above, or any thing similar, of course noth- 
ing further is to be desired ; and we can rec- 
ommend the Jural New-)orker, Prairie 
Farmer, Farm and Fireside, and the Witness. 
We shall be glad to give the names of all 
other papers that seem disposed to grant us 
a hearing. 

_ The A. B. J. comes down heavily upon re- 
ligious papers that have published these 
statements, damaging to our industry, and 
are slow to correct the mischief ceed have 
done. Friend Newman says they are break- 
ing the ninth commandment, which was 
“thundered from Sinai ’’—‘* Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor. 
We are sorry to see that the N. Y. Tribune 
still sticks to the * fraud” part of the busi- 
ness. ‘hey copy the following, apparently 
by way of indorsement, from the Central 
Baptist : 

Glucose adulterates our sugar, syrup, jellies, and 
preserves, aud now it seems we have honey-comb 
tilled with it. Some day the laws against adultera- 
tion of food will be explicit enough to reach these 
rascals, 

Yes, dear friends of the Tribune, I do hope 
the laws will some day be explicit enough to 
reach such rascals, and the rascals as well 
who break the ninth commandment. 


Later. — The following is just at_hand, 
from Robert West, editor of the Chicago 
Advance, so we have one more paper to add 
to our list of those who are willing to give 
us a hearing: 

A. I. Root, Esq., Dear Sir:—Your very kind letter 
came when I was too ill to reply to it. Your com- 
munication we gladly publish next week. Thank- 
ing you for the spirit of your criticisms, as well as 
for your letter, and assuring you that truth in the 
matter is what I seek, I am yours truly, 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1886. ROBERT WEST. 

In conclusion, I am frank to admit that I 
have been greatly bce Pg to show a want 
of charity in this matter, and I hereby beg 
pardon for being hasty in regard to the Ad- 
rance and Witness. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 
TESTING EXTRACTED HONEY. 

7 N inquiry has been made by a friend, who 
uses honey as a medicine, and he wishes to 
use it pure. How can extracted honey be 
tested, to discover any adulteration that may 
have been made? Probably you would be 
pleased to notice this inquiry in GLEANINGS. 

Elkhart, Ind., Feb. 11, 1886. J. 8S. COFFMAN. 

Friend C., there is no way that can be laid 
down in books and journals for testing ex- 
tracted honey, that I know of, that wouldn't 
be expensive and rather impracticable. You 
can test the presence of cheap glucose by 
sweetening a i | of tea with a teaspoonful 
of the honey. if 
make the tea black. <A few days ago some 
milk was left in a tin dish, from which the 
tin was worn off so as to expose the iron. 
As soon as the milk was poured into the tea, 
the mixture looked like ink. The tannin 
contained in the tea makes a delicate test 
for the presence of iron. If the quality of 
the glucose, however, were very good, there 
would be no trace of iron about it, so the 
test is by no means infallible. To get a 
chemist to test honey usually costs from five 
to ten dollars, and he may make a mistake, 
even then. I do not see any better way 
than to buy your honey of some reliable 
firm, or get 1t with the name of the producer 
on the package. Certainly not one bee- 
keeper in a thousand would put his name 
on a package of honey that was not pure. uA 
good many samples of honey have been sent 
me since our late discussion in the matter, 
but I am quite certain that all that have 
been sent me have been absolutely pure 
honey, made by the bees, although some of 
it is very poor In quality. 











YELLOW WASPS, AN ENEMY TO THE MOTH MILLER. 
Last spring, as I had no place to keep the combs 


decided that the larve of the moth were just 


| the thing to feed their young, and probably 


did a thriving business, as the quantity of 


brood you mention attests. You give us 
another strange fact ; and that is, that these 


wasps Will use combs built by bees. Why 
did you kill thé wasps? Why not let the 
wasps’ brood hatch out itself, and then your 


‘combs would have been as good as ever? 


it contains glucose, it will | 


from the hives in which the bees died during the | 


winter, I hung four or five in a hive, and placed 
five or six hives, one on top of the other, with a bot- 
tom-board between each hive. I had six such tiers. 
When I used them in June and July I found thou- 
sands of the wings and legs of the bee-milier under 
each hive, and but five or six moths in the whole lot 
of combs. A nest of very large yellow wasps, or 
hornets, had taken possession of one of the hives, 
and filled three of the combs nearly full of brood. 
They got so strong that I had to burn them. I 
think there was three pints of those big yellow fel- 
lows after I had got them killed. A strange part of 


this freak is, that in a short time after I had killed | 


the ugly “‘ varmen,” what combs were left became 
so full of moth worms that I had to remove them to 
a safe place, and brimstone them. Now, what I 
should like to know is, did the wasps kill all these 
inillers? If not, what did? At any rate, they spoil- 


ed three combs for me, as the bees would not clean | 


the wasps’ brood out of them. Wa. L. Kina. 


Sodus, Berrien Co., Mich. 


Friend K., your remarks remind us of, 


what L. L. Langstroth recently wrote in re- 
gard to spiders as a protector of empty 
combs. The yellow wasps, without doubt, 


WHAT IS SPHAGNUM MOSS? AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
WHERE TO GET IT. 

Please tell what sphagnum moss is. Is it the kind 
that grows on old logs, in low ground? 

The Bend, Defiance Co., O. F. W. Moats. 

Why, friend M., it is the kind of moss you 
refer to, but 1 suppose any sort of moss 
would do for making seeds grow, on the 
plan given by Mr. Henderson. We get ours 
from a peat swamp that we underdrained 
last fall, for the privilege of drawing away 
as much peat as we wanted. We spade up 
the moss in great chunks as big as a man 
can lift. It is then dried over our steam- 
boiler, when it is rubbed through the hands 
until fine, and then sifted over the seeds. 
We have formerly got sphagnum from florests 
and from nurserymen in the cities; but the 
kind we get from our own swamp here at 
home works nicer than any we can purchase. 


SOME WISE COUNSELS FROM CUBA. 

1 feel like thanking G. M. Doolittle for his article 
on page 13,“ Few or many Colonies: which?” and I 
do not know that I should stight you for the remarks 
you make upon his article. If the beginners could 
be made to understand that success in bee-keeping 
does not so much depend upon the number of col- 
onies 9s upon the amount of honey secured from a 
few colonies when the range is not overstocked, 
there would be more satisfaction and better-filled 
pocket-books. Let's have no more colonies than 
our range will support, and lots of bees in each col- 
ony. A. W. OSBURN. 

Havana, Cuba, Jan. 22, 1886. 





MARKING A BEE WITH PALNT. 

I see in your last issue that you suggest putting a 
drop of white paint on the back of bees to mark 
them, so as to see how long they would live after 
their sting has been removed. I would say, that oil 
of any kind, put on to a bee or other insect, will kill 
it in half a minute, as it gets into the breathing- 
pores and strangles it. cC. C. MILES. 

Des Moines, Ia., Jan, 22, 1886. 

So says theory, friend M., but the facts do 
not agree. A little bit of thick paint on the 
fur of the bee’s body does not hurt him, as 
several have proved. One friend let the 
ae run through a crack in the roof of the 

tive while he was painting it, and, without 

trying to, he marked several of the bees; 

and, strange to say, the queen was among 

them. 

HOW TO GET SPIDER-PLANT SEEDS TO GROW 
EVERY TIME. 

It is natural for all wild-plant seeds to lie in the 
ground and freeze through the winter. We must 
follow nature if we want them to grow. You want 
to plant, or, rather; bury the seeds, in the winter. 
Take a small bag, put the seeds in it, and bury it in 
the ground one or two inches deep, where they will 
freeze during the winter; and after the ground is 
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done freezing in carly spring, prepare a good rich | end of the lever; but if it is impossible, and Mr. 
bed, make it-in rows one or two feet apart, then | Wright is aware of the fact, he can easily convince 
go to where you buried your seeds and take them | those merchants that his honey is pure, by offering 
up, and they will all be sprouted. Take them, and | them a fair price for all the honey they can secure 
plant and cover with loose rich dirt, and every seed in that way. Even if honey can be precured by 
will be sure to grow with no more trouble, except to | feeding, and it takes 1'; Ibs. of 8.cent *.0,ar to pro- 
transplant when large enough. ; _ duce 1 lb. of honey, he would yet be sate in offering 

Parrish, I1l., Dee. 14, 1885. MOLLIE DIXON. | to pay a fair price fora large quantity, if there is 





We have sometimes thought that freezing | any way of detecting the difference. Now, if T am 
the seed was an advantage; at any rate, we | 
know that freezing does not hurt the seed, 
because the spider plant is a great plant to | 
come up of its own accord wherever it is | 
sown the season before. We now get any | 
sort of plants to grow by simply sowing the 
seed, by the plan recommended in our issue | 
for Jan. 15, page 62, for raising seeds for 
vegetable plants. We are going to try some | 
spider plants this year over those reservoirs. 
Two or three feet of heavily manured soil. | 
with water underneath it, ought to do some- 
thing stupendous with the spider plant. 


WHAT 1S THE PROCESS OF PACKING 
HONEY? 

Again I am notified my time has expired with the 
old year. You ask me if Ihave found GLEANINGS | 
a good investment? I have, and I have learned 
more by reading it than any other paper IT take— 
not only about Lees, but about other matters in 
Home readings, ** What to Do,” ete. What you said 
about the convention gave me new ideas and some 
good advice. As using honey for packing pork 
is something new to me, please give your readers 
the process, or how to use it in packing pork, ete. 
My wife uses honey in place of sugar in making 
cake, ete. I forone like it; that is, when we have 
it. Asto bees, lL have only two hives. They are do- 
ing well thus far. I. R. GREEN. 

Unadilla, Otsego Co., N. Y., Dee. 28, 1885. 

Friend G., Ido not know the process of 
packing pork with honey, only that the hon- 
ey is made to take the place of sugar and 
molasses. Perhaps the substitution of hon- 
ey where sugar and molasses are called for 
in the recipes for making pork pickle is all 
that is requred. Doubtless friend Muth can 
enlighten us. ; 


PORK WITH 


IS IT! POSSIBLE TO GET EVEN GOOD- LOOKING 
HONEY BY SUGAR FEEDING, AND AT A PRICE 
WHERE IT COULD COMPETE WITH REAL 
HONEY? 

After reading Mrs. Harrison's revelation and 
Mrs. Wright's protest, I expected the editor would 
take up the gauntiet and hurl back such a volume 
of evidence as would prove, for all time to come, 
that sugar can not be fed to bees, and get it stored 
in sections, not even to get partly filled sections 
cqmpleted; but he didn’t “rile,” worth a cent. | 
Now, why is this? Has some perscn demonstrated | 
that it can be done, and we wish to keep the matter | 
aus quiet as possible, or are we all halting between 
two opinions? I have a notion to put (not before | 
the house, as the house is too slow), but to the edit- 
ors of all the bee-journals, and it is this: That they 
appoint an investigating committee, to be compos- 
ed of a number of the prominent bee-keepers of 
the country, and request them to experiment and | 
prove whether sugar can or can not be fed to bees, 
and have them build comb, and store it in the sec- 
tions in paying quantites, or in any quantity. If 





such is the case, then the grumblers have the long | 


| Ilbs., and it did not half pay expenses. 


| that for six months she had hardly slept. 


not mistaken we need more light on this subject. 

Brock, Neb., Feb. 13, 1886. J. 8. JOHNSTON. 

Why, my good friend Johnston, we had 
the answer to this question on page 101, 
where friend Unterkircher fed back 3500 
Sure- 
ly, feeding sugar wouldn't give any better 
results, would it? - 


BEE STING POISON AS A REMEDY FOR RHEUMA- 
TISM. 

We take the following from the British 
Bee Journal of Jan. 21: 

El Siglio Medico relates the following singular 
case, which may prove interesting to the bee-keep- 
ing world: 

A woman had suffered so much from eunelee 

er 
right arm was so affected that it was _— useless; 
she could neither work with it, nor dress herself. 
While in this state she heard of a countryman who 
sutfered in the same way, and who had been cured 
by the accidental sting of a bee. As the pain 
caused by the sting could not be worse than that 
due to the rheumatism she determined to try the 
same remedy. ‘Three bees were obtained and made 
to sting her on the right arm. The success of the 
treatment was surprising and complete. On the 
following night she was able to sleep, and the acute 
puin had all but completely disappeared; the arm 
was naturally a good deal swollen, owing to the 
stings, but the swelling quickly disappeared with 
cold-water dressing. ‘The use of the arm gradual- 
ly returned, and since there have been no symp- 
toms of rheumatism. Itis reported that the same 


| remedy has been equally successful in several oth- 


ercases. The cure no doubt was caused by coun- 
ter irritation, and the treatment is analogous in its 
action to blistering, and the like. Moral: Let all 
rheumatic persons keep Cyprian bees. 


WHY NOT USE THE NATURAL GAS IN OUR FACTORY ¢ 

I have been thinking of the wonderful benefit the 
people of this county are receiving from gas. It 
has made me think of you in your business. Just 
listen to me (though time may be precious). Think 
of a gas-well, with the pipes turned into your fur- 
naces, running your machinery; then with smaller 
pipes running through all your rooms and into the 
stoves, then down to the —— where the “queen” 
lives, to warm up and light up the whole house, be- 
sides enough left for neighbors, etc.! Such a well 
we have in our county, also an abundance of oil. 
There are now 13 wells dug, all producing gas. One 
well throws, on an average, 100 barrels of oil a day; 
another throws 24 bbls. The 13th and Jast well is an 
enormous one, said to be strong enough to heat all 
Cleveland. The gas is found at about 1209 ft. in depth. 
The last well is now burning from a pipe stand of 
57 ft., throwing a flame of from 50 to 7) ft. I sup- 
pose you have seen many accounts of it; don’t you 
believe you, too, can find it in Medina by going 
down after it? Have you thought of it? It’s worth 
thinking about. Orsend Ernest here to start up a 
shop. Many manufacturers are looking this way. 
Just come and see for yourself. Before the last 
well was under contro! I took a broom-handle and 
tried to hold it over the six-inch escape-pipe (now 
remember I mean the broom-handle), and it would 
take it to this side and that with a “ Zip, hiss, sizz,”’ 
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ete. You can imagine a little its great capacity. I 
am joohiu, furward tothe time I can control my 
cellar for the bees to a dead certainty, Over 4900 


stoves in Findlay are being heated by gas this win- | 


ter. The charges are $12.00 a year for one stove; 
but the probability is, that it will be one-half less 
next winter. That is as cheap as wood, and you 
don’t have to carry out ashes, and there is no muss. 
As I look out to the east, I now can see the great 
light 12 miles away. I should have said, perhaps, 
that while the gas escapes it makes a wonderful 
roaring—so much so, that a train of cars can't be 
heard when equally distant. 8S. H. Boiron. 
Benton Ridge, Hancock Co., O., Feb. 11, 1886. 


Thanks for your suggestion, but Ernest | 


has his hands full at the Home of the Honey- 
Bees. About the time father started in 
bee-keeping he had the natural-gas hobby 
too. He aecordingly sunk a well, but he 
didn’t even * strike ile.’ Very recently one 
of our townsmen sunk a well to the depth of 
about 1200 ft., at a cost of as many dollars, 
but the attempt resulted in an entire failure 
as far as obtaining gas was concerned, or 
any thing else, for that matter. ERNEST. 
TYPE-WKRITERS—WHAT ONE TO BUY. 

Referring to page 54, GLEANINGS, let me say, do 
not be fooled by the preity writing of the Hall type- 
writer. The cost is $40.00. I have used one—neat 
work, but hard slow work. I was in love with my 
Remington, but was induced to try the improved 
caligraph, and I willsay that the improved caligraph 
has about twenty good points over the best Reming- 
ton. The same man invented both, and controls 
his patents. Several of the departments in Wash- 
ington are now using caligraphs. 

D. H. KELTON, Captain 10th Infantry. 
Cantonment on Uncompahgre, Col., Jan. 28, 1886. 
We are very glad indeed to get your opin- 

ion in this matter, Captain K., for we have 
known you for a good many years, and feel 
sure that your opinion is unbiased, and that 
vou seek only the best good of bee-friends. 
Very likely the Hall type-writer might do 
good service where there was not a very 
large amount of business. 


IS REVERSING OF FRAMES NECESSARY 7 
Some have said to me that they did not favor giv- 
ing new swarms much brood. Why not? This is just 
what they make for themselves as soon as they 





can; and if left to themselves it will be three weeks | 
before their number will be reinforced by young | 
bees, during which time the force of working-bees 
is continually growing less. If it is desired to com- | 


pletely fill the brood-chamber with brood, as per 
the reversible-frame plan, alternate the frames of 
brood with fdn., when the combs are given to the 
new colony. If not so desired, place the brood ina 
body in the center of the hive, with fdn. at sides of 
hive. This latter plan, I am inclined to think, will 
prove more satisfactory inthe end. This is on the 
ground that a shallow hive be used. I have one 
with 10 frames, regular L. size, but not sodeep. I 
much prefer them to deeper frames, having cut 
down a lot of L. frames, and I would not change 
back again. I much prefer this method to the 
Heddon system for the prevention of after-swerms. 
And just now let me ask those who intend to use 
the Heddon system another season, to try this plan 
with a few colonies, and see for themselves if it 


hasn't decided advantages. It also affords a good 
opportunity for those who wish to raise any num- 
ber of “‘swarming-impulse"’ queens, which may be 
taken from the colony on the old stand. This 
metbod, or a similar one,,was suggested by W. B. 
House about three years ago, in GLEANINGS, since 
which time I have heard nothing of it. I have given 
it several years’ trial, and am well enough pleased 
with it to continue, and without the use of reversi- 
ble frames. Now let us see if reversible frames are 
not generally discarded by those who now are fore- 
most in advocating them. C. W. Kina. 
Kibbies, Mich., Feb. 10, 1886. 


MOTH WORMS THE CAUSE.OF BAREHEADED EEES. 
I want to corroborate the thought of C. C. Miller, 
in GLEANINGS for Jan. 15, in regard to “‘bare-head- 
ed" bees. I know, and am Satisfied that it is caused 
| by wax-worms. Several years agol was worried by 
occasionally finding a comb with more or less bees 
uncapped, and was disposed to blame the queen; 
but acciJentally 1 founda worm in the line of uncap- 
ped bees. Further investigation proved this to be 
the cause. Il invariably found the worm. They in- 
variably run in rows or circles, and the dead becs 
| are generally fastened to the bottom of the cell by 
/a web. I had to accept this theory as the cause. 
| This last summer, noticing a row of uncapped bees 
in one of my combs, I said to myself, * Here isa 
worm;” and on digging out the row with my pen- 
knife, out comes the expected worm. This was the 
more noticeable to me from the fact that I bad not 
scen a moth or worm since F came to this State, three 
years ago. and had come to the conclusion that becs 
were not bothered with them here: and in fact 
| this is the only one I have seen. I have no doubt 
| but you will find the worm, nine cases out of ten, 
upon investigation. M. H. SNYDER. 
| Arkansas City, Kan., Jan. 25, 1886. 

Friend 8., Iam quite familiar with uncap- 
ped brood caused by moth worms, and I 
tind it exactly as you describe. The bare- 
| headed bees ] have described in the A BC 
| book are quite a different matter indeed. 
| The patch is not oblong, but a complete clus- 
iter of cells. The capping is not torn, as 
| where moth worms have been at work, but 
'the cells are carefully fixed up in regular 
| order around the heads of these uncovered 
bees. See reports elsewhere. 





“WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE 
DOING IT,’’ HAS GONE DEEP AND TAKEN 
ROOT; REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Il was very much amused when I read the article 
of Dee. 15, “* What to Do,” ete. On page 861 it says, 
| “*Get some experienced farmer to tell you how 
much it would be safe to offer for old manure 
piles.” Why, bless you, if you were out here you 
could getatrain load for hauling it away. Your 
articics have gone down deep, and have taken root 
at Sunny Eden, a little farm of four acres. We do 
not think the cobble stone drains would work in 
this locality. Do you think a sandy clay will hold 
water? The subsoil is two feet deep here. I ex- 
pect to give your advice a practical test. 

As we have not used reversible frames, we are in 
a dilemma as to whether they are an improvement 
or not. We should like to have this decided, as we 
wish to use only the best hive and frames. We do 
not want to make too rash a blunder by changing 
from this hive to that, just because some one ad- 
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Vises it who has had long years of experience, but ing only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 500 Ibs. 


has not madeatest of more than six months, or 
perhaps not that long, of the plan. W.S. DorMAN. 

Mechanicsville, lowa, Jan. 28, 1886. 

Friend D., if you are where you can get 
guvod manure for drawing it away, and the 
distance is not great, you certainly ought to 
build up an immense business in market 
gardening. The cobble-stone drain, as you 
term it, will work in any soil where there is 
ever a surplus of water. Of course, the 
water will not stand as long in sandy or 
gravelly soil as it does in clay, but it would 
usually stand long enough to be a benefit to 
the growing crop. 








ANOTHER WHEELBARROW FOR BEE- 
KEEPERS. 


A WHEELBARROW FOR WOMEN, CHILDREN, 
PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT VERY STOUT. 





AND 


CF IIEN I got our gas-pipe wheelbarrow 

I had been greatly disgusted by our 

; wheelbarrows breaking down, rot- 
‘ ting to pieces, and giving out when 

I didn’t want them to. Well, the 

iron wheelbarrow. remedies these defects. 
They will get rusty, it is true; but they nev- 
er rot and never break, or rarely. On one 


occasion one fell from the topof our factory, | 
loaded with brick, because of a rope break- | 
ing ;,but it was a pretty good wheeibarrow, | 


even after it got to the bottom. There is 
only one trouble with it. Being all metal, it 


is necessarily pretty heavy. Sometimes when | 


I godown across the creek for a wheelbarrow 
load of green corn, I conclude the wheelbar- 
row is heavy enough for me, without any 
load on it. Well, [have several times felt 
as if I should like to try my hand at making 


unt 


4 


a Wheelbarrow of our strongest wood and 
our best steel, properly braced and arranged 
so as to give strength, and yet not weigh 
one ounce more than is absolutely necessary. 


At the Ohio State Fair last year I found a_ 


wheelbarrow that came so near filling the 
bill that I asked the manufacturers how 


cheaply they could make 100. The wheel- | 


barrow was all I could desire ; but the price, 
[ thought then, was more than we could 
stand. During the winter, however, they 


made a proposition which I considered very | 
reasonable, providing they could make them 
at their convenience, when times were dull, 
Well,. friends, the wheelbarrows are here, 
and they are a surprise to everybody. 
show you a picture above. 

We have two sizes — the larger one weigh- 





OUR: 35-POUND WHEELBARROW, CAPABLE OF CARRYING 300 POUNDS. 


We! 


safely, and itcan be packed so closely togeth- 
er for shipment that you can take the whole 
thing under your arm and walk off easily. 
The wheel has flat spokes instead of round. 
The different pieces are all cut and forged 
by means of dies. The legs are steel, so 
they will neither break nor bend, even if you 
bump them on the sidewalk. The springs 
are oil-tempered, with adjustable bearings, 
so you can tighten them up for wear. More 
than all, the wheelbarrows are the nicest job 
of painting and varnishing, | believe, | ever 
saw, for a farm implement. They are hand- 
some enough to go around town with, and 
| strong enough to do heavy work; and yet 
| the price of the small size is only $4.00, the 
' same as our iron wheelbarrow. The larger 
size is $41.50. The only discount that can be 
made is 5 per cent off for two; 10 per cent 
off for five, or 15 per cent oft for ten or more. 
They can be sent either by freight or express. 
It is only five minutes’ work to put one to- 
_ gether. 








| NOTICES OF PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


A. H. Dulf, Creighton, O., sends an 8page list of bees amd 
poultry. 

B. D. Sidwell, Flushing, O., sends a price list of Plymouth 
Rock poultry. 

F. J. Crowley, Batavia, N. Y., sends us his 12-page price list 
of bee-supplies. 

W.S. Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, 8. C., rends his 8-page list of 
bees and queens. 

G. W. MeKallip, Hiawatha, Kan., sends a 12-page circular of 
| apiarian supplies. 

E. 8. Brooks, Silverton, Oregon, sends a 13-page price list of 
supplies in general. 

Henry Cripe, of North Manchester, Ind., sends his 34 annual 
40-page list of supplies in general. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, lil., sends us a 15-p*ge descriptive 
catalogue ; specialty, the Eclipse bee-hive. 

E. M. Hayhurst, of Kansas City, Mo., sends us his postal-card 
circular—a printed list of bees and queens as a specialty. 

T. G. Newman & Son, of any np send their 35. page price list 
of apiarian supplies. Among the noticeable features of thetr 
list for ‘85, we notice the Heddon hive figured and illustrated. 

; Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, 
Me., sends out her annual circular of 
32 pages. It ix written in her usual 
bitter and censorious style, and 
breathes“ threatening and slaughter” 
to the bee-journals and supply-dealers 
in general, which alone is enough to 
indicate that trouble may be expected 
by all who deal with her. We can 
only add our old stereotyped para 

graph, which we always refer to when 
asked in regard to her standing. It 
reads thus, and probably always will: 


I am being asked my opinion of the 
new circulars Mrs, Cotton is again 
sending out quite plentifully. The 
statements she makes, and the prices 
she charges for the goods she sends 
out, would, in my opinion, forbid hei 
being classed with our regular supply 
dealers, to say nothing of the strings 
of complaints against her that have 
tilled our bee-journals for years past. 


John A. Thornton, Lima, Ill., sends a sheet concerning bee 
supplies and Plymouth Rock poultry. 

fF A. Salisbury, of Geddes, N. Y., sends a 30-page price list of 
apiarian supplies; also containing much valuable information 
besides. 

Chas. F. Muth & Son, of Cincinnati, send a opege catalogue 
of apiarian supplies, besides a good deal of useful information. 
Among the notable features, we notice their new all-metal 
smokers listed. 

Among the circulars recently printed at this office we notice 
the following: 

R. Schmidt, Caroline, Wis., a sheet, of apiarian supplies in 
general. R 

L. J. Trip, Kalamazoo, Mich., a4 page price list of Italian 
| bees and queens. 

Oscar F. Bledsoe, Grenada, Miss., a 5-page price list; Italian 
| queens a specialty. : 

Geo. W. Baker, Milton, Ind., an advertising sheet of bees, 
queens, and bronze turkeys, 

Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, an &page cireular of 
queens, and bees by the pound. 

A 14-page catalogue for J. M. Jenkins (mentioned on page 15). 
Specialties, bee-hives and implements. This catalogue con 
ting a large amount of instructive matter, besides the prices 

t gives. 
utchinson & Taylor, Rogersville, Mich.. a 4 price list 
‘ of bees, queens, hives, sections,etc. As Mr, Hutchinson has 
esonte’ he new Heddon hive, he will now offer his old ones 
Or BALE, 
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THE SMOKER AS A MEMENTO. 


the fact that, three years ago last August, 
I, too, upon the impulse of the moment, 
quit the use of tobacco (for I had become 
an inveterate user of the vile weed, both chewing 
and smoking), and I also have a vivid recollection 
of informing you of the fact of my quitting the use 
of tobacco, and soon after I received a smoker from 
you, which I preserve with the utmost care as a 
memento from one who is doing_in a manly and 
praiseworthy way what be_can to reclaim his fel- 
low-man from a habit wrich is not only nauseating, 
but perfectly useless and disgusting. J, too, have | 
plead with many, and have so far persuaded some 

to quit the awful habit, that they would throw their 

old pipe and what tobacco they had into the stove, 

or elsewhere, and declare they would use the vile 

weed no more. How many have kept good their | 
promise, I] can not say. But for one I can say that, 
since I resolved to quit it, I have never touched, 
tasted, nor handled it, and with the help of God I 
never will again. F. W.. THOMPSON. 

Quincy, THL., Oct. 20, 1885. 





HAS USED TOBACCO 20 YEARS, AND ONLY 26 YEARS 
OLD. 

After using tobacco twenty years | have quit, and | 
never expect to use it again, although I am only 26 
years old. If you think I deserve a smoker, please | 
send me one; and if I take up the habit again 1 will 
pay for the same. G. B. ALLEN. 

Rocky Hill Sta., Edinonson Co., Ky. 


A “THOUSAND TIMES OBLIGED”™ FOR SO NICE A 
SMOKER. 

Iam a thousand times obliged to you for the smok- 
er you sent me. It is more than I expected. Real- 
ly, did not Jook for a smoker at all. IT did, not 
know but it was like all the humbugs we read about. | 
There are not many men who would give away an 
article that costs as much as that did, for the small 
sum of nothing. L. F. CousINsS. 

Utica, Pa. 

COMMENCED THE USE OF TOBACCO, BUT PAYS UP 
LIKE A MAN, 

Inclosed you will find the cash for the smoker 
and tobacco contract which is due you. You sent 
me the smoker in good faith, and | commenced the 
use of tobacco again. I will pay up like a man. 

Centreville, Ind., Jan. 1, 1886 B.C. NEFF. 


GONE BACK TO TOBACCO, BUT PAYS FOR THE 
SMOKER. 

As Il have commenced the use of tobacco again, 
please find inclosed one dollar to pay for smoker 
you sent. I quit long cnough to save more than 
the price of a smoker. 

Here is my report for last scason: 26 Swarms in 
the spring; increased to 56 good swarms, got 198 lbs. | 
of comb honey, and 1170 Ibs. extracted, or an aver- | 
vge of 52%; Ibs., spring count, Epwitn Hurpanrp. 

Oi] City, Monroe Co.,, Wis. 


A HARD STRUGGLE, 

I have given up the use of tobacco, It was a hard | 
struggle, but I have gained the victory. I think 1 
am not as nervous as I was; and by_the help | 
God. I hope T may neyer use it again. It is awful 


HIL#£ I was perusing the letters in the To- , 
bacco Column, I was at Once reminded of | 


| without it for thrice its cost. 
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! 
when aman puts himself down to be sucha slave 


to such a filthy weed. C. M. Hicks. 


Fairview, Md., Nov. 10, 1885. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 











GLEANINGS is a welcome visitor. I would not do 
KE. E. BENDER. 
Aspen, Adams Co., Pa, Feb. 8, 1886. 


YET TO FIND FAULT. 

I have yet the first time to find fault with a single 
article I have purchased from you. All proved per- 
tectly Satisfactory. FRANK MURKILL, 

Bonsacks, Va., Dec. 26, 18*5. 

THE ABC CHEAP AT. DOUBLE THE PRICE, 

The A BC book came safely to hand yesterday, 


| and Iinust say that I was surprised to see so large 


a volume for only $1.25, I consider it cheap at $2.50. 
Pharisburg. Va. T. T. PALEGAS. 


GLEANINGS FULL OF NEW LDEAS. 
I have taken GLEANINGS for the past two years. 
My time expired Dec. 15. 1 did think I would drop 
it for this year; but as there are so many new 
inventions and ideas coming up, I guess it will be 
for my interest to have it continued. 
Fair Haven, Rutland Co., Vt. E. L. Westcorr. 
OUR MODE OF PACKING. 
The trunk and contents arrived to-day, with every 


thing safe and sound. 1} much admire the neat and 
safe packing of the goods. 1 think you must have 


|} an experienced hand at the packing business, as I 
| never have had goods packed so neatly and secure- 


ly. Accept thanks for your promptness. 
Bowman, Ga., Feb. 1, 1886. J.D. Brown. 


THE QUEEN A LIVELY ONE. 
The queen you sent last June came all right. She 


| was a lively little thing; for when I let her loose 
| on the comb she ran clear to the bottom of the hive 


before she slacked her motion. She changed the 

whole cdlony in about two months, from blacks to 

yellow-bunded workers. Thank you for your 

promptiless. A. J. SHEPARD. 
Walker, Linn Co., lowa, Jan. 22, 1886. 


A FEW MORE OF OUR 2)-CENT SHEARS. 


I wantafew more pair of those 20-cent shears, 
to finish supplying - neighbors. I have already 
had eight pair. Nearly every one who sees them 
wants a pair. I have made out an order for the 


| Shears and a few other articles from your counter. 


ADELBERT COOK. 
Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. 8, 1886. 


THE PARKER FOUNDATLON-FASTENER. 

I read the essay you gave at the Detroit conven- 
tion, with much interest and entire approval, but 
could hardly see how you overlooked a cheap foun- 
dation-fastener. Last year I bought of James Hed- 
don a Parker foundation-fastener at 25 cts., which I 
understood came from your shop, and I vould bet- 


| ter afford to buy one every weck during the busy 


season than to do without one. O. B. BARROws. 
Marshalltown, la. 


| SOME KIND WORDS FROM ONE WHO IS NOT A BEE- 


KEEPER. 

Iam a stranger toyou; but Mr. Woollcy is a mem- 
ber of our family, and takes GLEANINGs. | 1 read 
Our Homes and Myself and My Neighbors, and 
write to thank you for them. We live in the big 
woods, and have very little preaching, so it is doub- 
ly welcome. J am an English woman. and send 
kind regards to you and wife and family. Please 
accept best wishes, both temporal and spiritual. 

Mrs. 8. A. SHALE. 

Kingston, Minnesota, Dee. 4, 1885. 

{May God bless you, my good friend, for your 
kindand encouraging words. My dear wife isone of 
old England's daughters, and Iam sure she will be 
glad to know that iny efforts have been helpful to 
those who are deprived of the regular preachin 
of the gospel. May the Lord be with you and al 
your friends in your far-away home.] 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Will you please send to my address a copy of 
‘The Story of the Bible’? 1 sent for one a year ago, 
and my little niece bas taken sucha fancy to it that 
{ wish to make her a present of one. 

Milan, I1l., Dee. 14, 1885. EMILY JENKINS. 


OUR JOB WORK GOOD. 

The circulars received—an exceedingly neat, a 
perfect job. Let me thank you, especially for the re- 
duction in price, the printed matter being less than 
you at first thought there would be, and at first 
quoted for. You could have made the additional 
24,09 out of me without my ever knowing any bet- 
ter. If you act in that way as a rule, you are 
certainly an honest man. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 

Grenada, Miss., Feb. 15, 186i. 


WHAT THE EDITOR OF THE POULTRY AND FARM 
JOURNAL THINKS OF GLEANINGS. 


Your Jan. GLEANINGS is at hand. I gladly put 
you on the exchange list, and forward Jan. Jowrnal 
to-day. I am greatly pleased with Ira D. Granger's 
words on 3ist page; and with a journal whose im- | 
press is out-and-out for Christ, everywhere. Please 
uccept my carnest congratulations to an editor who | 
mires religion into all his business. It is a good 
lraven to use. T. T. BACHELLER, 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 29, 1886, 

If PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN GLEANINGS. 

| find it pays to advertise in your fresh and vigor- 
ous GLEANINGS. My other “ad’’ in GLEANINGS cost 
me the trifle of sixty cents, and yet it brought me | 
more clean profit than the best-paying postoftice in 
our town brings per year. It is a luw of reason, 
that the man who won't advertise his goods deserves tu 
fail. 1 had almost forgotten to say that the issue 
containing my ‘*‘ad"’ was hardly out of the press 
before I began to have proposals. believe your 
patrons are all live men, all in the front rank too. 

Rockport, O., Feb, 6, 1886, G. A. FARRAND. 


A KIND WORD FROM FRIEND VIALLON, AND SOME- 
THING BESLDES. 

I will ship one of my four-frame nuclei, between 
the 5th and 15th of April, 1886, to the bee-keeper 
who will have sent you the largest number of sub- 
scribers from January, 1886. to the first of April. 
1886. Whoever he may be, be will not be sorry of 
the extra trouble taken to solicit subscribers for 
(LEANINGS. P.L. ViALLon. 

Bayou Goula, La., Feb. 9, 1886. 


{Many thanks to you, friend V. Now, will those 
who apply for this premiuin name # when they send 
ineclubs? Orif you have sentin any clubs already 
since Jan. 1, call our attention to the fact, that we 
may verify and put you on the list ] 


GO ON IN TRE GOOD WORK. 
I inclose you one dollar fur iy next year’s sub- 
scription. Go on in your good work, and God will 
bless you. You and 1 differ in some things; but 
you are honest, and honest nen go to heaven. The 
one who has had the most advantages will have the | 
most to answer for. If Lhave health and opportu- 
nity I will come to see you next year. IL think a 
good talk with you would do me good. I have had 
many troubles and much tribulation, but have been 
blessed with a hopeful and courageous spirit, and a 
mind too active for a weak frame. I should esteein 
a man like you as afriend and neighbor, as a price- 
less boon. Pardon me forthis. Gro. E. HiLes. | 
Hondo City, Texas, Dec. 3, 1885. 


GLEANINGS A “CASKET OF SUCH GOOD THINGS.” 
The wrapper on my last copy of GLEANINGS in- 
forms ine that my time expires with present nuin- 
ber; and as I can not afford to lose «a single issue, I 
haste to inclose one dollar for another year's sub- 
scription. I must say, that GLEANINGS is a most 
welcome visitor that never fails to come twice a) 
month, with a casket of such good things that it is 
who will and who shall, among my wife, daughter, 
son, or myself, be the first to peruse its pages. 
May God bless and spare its noble-hearted editor 
for many long years to come, to send it forth as | 
bread cast upon the waters, that may be gathered 
many days hence. J.D. Brown, | 
Bowman, Elbert Co., Ga., Dec. 25, 1885, 


» 


, al, it is not to be surpassed by any knife. 


| ment. 
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THE TIN TUNNEL FOR PUTTING UP BEES. 

The goods I ordered of you were all received yes- 
terday—nothing missing. You ought to see me in 
May, shaking bees through that tin tunnel, into 
cages to ship. I would not take $1.50 for my Mor- 
ton's gold pen. I don’t see how you can sell them so 
cheap. The gloves ure large enough thistime. I 
am all right for snow, or bees either. 

. W. A. SANDERS. 
Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga., Feb. 11, 1886. 
OUR 35-CENT WHOPPER KNIFE. 

I am proud to inform you that, after dealing with 
you for several years, more or less, | can heartily con- 
gratulate you on your honesty, integrity, and 
promptitude as a dealer in mercantile goods, and 
asa Christian gentleman. ‘The last goods I ordered 
of you came to hand, giving the usual satisfaction. 
| make special mention of your knife, known as 
the “Whopper.” It is just the knife for service, 
large and strong, well united, cheap; and as to met- 
Since 
the first one came to us, séverail have been ordered: 
and all who get them are well pleased. Your steel 
shears have given the same satisfaction to all who 
gotthem. Infact, your way of dealing meets the ex- 
pectation of all honest people. 

Nat. T. DRAUGHON. 

Clarksville, Texas, Dec. 10, 1885. 

GOODS RECELVED IN GOOD SHAPE. 

The goods arrived in good shape, and give full 
satisfaction. Thanks. The A BC book is excellent, 
and I would not be without GLEANINGS, even if its 
price were $3.00 per annum. Last spring I caught 
the bee-fever, and it has been increasing ever since. 
I bought one colony of Italian bees. That single 
colony has given 210 lbs. of extracted honey, and 
has 4 daughters by artificial swarming. I tried to 
run the first swarm for comb honey, but had no 
success; they would not work in the sections, so I 
sent to you for an extractor. I got it, and it work- 
edtoacharm. Ihave adopted the improved Lang- 
stroth Simplicity hive. It is cheap, well made, and 
in regard to convenience it stunds ahead of all sorts 
ot hives I have seen. I winter my tive colonies on 
their stands in good packing-cases, protected on the 
north and west sides by an eight foot-high board 
fence. They are all right so far. T. H. DAHL. 

Stoughton, Wis., Jan. 5, 1886. 


A KIND WORD FOR THE WAY IN WHICH WE BIND 
BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS. 

1 have just received the bound volume of GLEAN- 
INGS for 1885, in exchange for my old ones; and to 
say I am satisfied with the exchange hardly ex- 
presses it. I have been binding them myself bere- 
tofore, but will do so no more as long as I can get 
new ones so nicely bound for so low a price. | 
don’t see how you can afford it; but if you can 
stand it, I think we ought to. Of course, every bee- 
keeper who is well posted, or wants to be, keeps 
his back numbers. There is great comfort and con- 
venience in having them neatly bound; aud when 
you can get a nice new volume for less than it ordi- 
narily costs to get the old ones bound, every bee- 
keeper Ought to have one of them. Where they can 
be sent by freight with other goods, the expense is 
insignificant. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, IIL, Feb. 9, 1886. 


HOW $1.00 INVESTED IN GLEANINGS SAVED $5.0). 


The editor’s notice runs thus: “If I am correct, 
your subscription expires with the present num- 
ber,” and then the question arises, “‘Haye you 
found GLEANINGS a good investment ?”’’ Now, kind 
reader, | commenced bee-keeping in 1885 with three 


| swarms, purchased the fall previous, and increased 


to eleven by natural swarming. My first swarm 
was two at once, and clustered in one place, With 
the assistance of GLEANINGS I caught one queen 
before the bees balled her, and theu divided the 
bees and put them into separate hives,and they 
went to work, blacks and Italians, in both hives, all 
inixed up, and to-day I have them in the cellar, do- 
ing well. I think I saved five dollars, so 1 am under 
the impression that I did not make a bad invest- 
Some people count every thing by dollars 
and cents; but GLEANINGS has some things in it 
that I can not count on in that style, for which I 
higbly prize it and subscribe for it once more. 
Elora, Ont., Can, G. STRANGWAYS. 
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Fear not. little flock; for itis vour Father's good plev ure 
to give you the kingdom. -LUKE 12.2. 


BARNES’ LATEST IMPROVED POWER BUZZ SAW. 

WILL those who have purchased these machincs, 
please tell us how they work? If possible, how they 
work compared with the old style? 


GREGORY'S LITTLE BOOK ON FERTILIZERS, 
AFTER a hasty review of the sample copy sent us, 
we think the work is one that will prove of very 
much value to every one engaged in raising plants. 
See advertisement in this issue. 

DISCOUNTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
THESE ave the same us those given for February; 
namely, 10 per cent off on foundation, and 5 per 
cent off on sections; but only 2 per cent, instead of 
3, additional, on orders received during the month. 


MATTER FOR GLEANINGS. 
AGAIN we find it impossible to find 
great numbers of good articles. 


room for 
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MUTH'S COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 
Ovuk old friend Muth has started something new 


| in the way of a smoker having a bellows made of 


| something on the style of Bingham’s. 


tin, so the smoker is all tin except the leather. 
This all-metal cold-blast smoker is much like ours 
in appearance, except the material of which the 
bellows is made. Price 50 cts, or five for $2.00. By 
mail, 25 cts. extra. An improvement on this, which 
he calls the “ Perfection,” hasa’valve in the bent air- 
tube, to prevent the smoke from being drawn back 
into the bellows. Price of the Perfection, 75 cts.; 
five for $3.00; either of the above, 25 cts. extra 
when sent by mail. The third is a muzzle feeder, 
The fire-pot, 


also, has an extra covering of tin, to prevent burn- 


ing the fingers. Price of muzzle feeder, $1.25, or 
five for $5.00. By mail, 35 cts. each extra. We can 


' furnish them at the above figures. 


j 
| 
| 


NICE HONEY FOR ONLY 7 CTS. PER LB. 
ONE of the bee-friends has just sent us a beauti- 
ful lot of honey in sap-pails, and he wants the pails 
right back for sugar-making. A good part of the 
honey is clover, but is flavored more or less with 
basswood, and it is beautful thick honey. To close it 
out at once, be offered it at such a low price that I 


| can send you a 58 1b. iron-jacket can full at only 7'; 


cts. per lb., or an even $4.25 for the whole package 
(the iron-jacket can being worth 58 cts.). If you 
will take two cans full, you may have it for only 7 


| ets. per lb., or an even $8.00for the whole 116 Ibs., 


Under such cir- | 


cumstances, we are compelled to use the best of | 


our judgment in deciding what shall or shall not 


fill the pages. 


SENDING US BEE-HIVES TO EXAMINE. 
Don’T send me any more bee-hives without first 
writing ne about them. We have not room tostore 
them until we can write you, and I have not time to 
look them over, to pass an opinion on them. Be- 
sides, I do not believe we want any more hives than 
we have already. There are too many now. Ifyou 
have something that is away ahead of any thing 
heretofore discovered, give me a rude sketch of it 
on a piece of paper. After looking at this, if I want 
to see the hive I will tell you. 


ANOTHER: BEE-JOURNAL. 

A VERY pretty-looking journal on bees and poul- 
try, called Rays of Light, is at{hand. The name, 
certainly, is ditferent enough from any other now 
in the field to prevent confusion on that score, and 
I don’t suppose we shall ever have too many “rays 
of light’? while the world stands. We have beena 
little backward lately about mentioning new jour- 
nals, because so many start up, run a little while, 
and stop without even so much as making good 
their unexpired subscriptions. | have been won- 
dering if it wouldn't be a good plan for new bee- 
journals to give some reference in regard to their 
standing, and financial ability to keep the thing 
going fora whole year at least. Rays of Light comes 
from J. J. Martin & Co., North Manchester, Ind., 


who is quoted by Bradstrect as having means and | expcriment, 


ability to publish at least a 59-cent magazine. 


| ly, taking 64 ordinary sections, or 
| sections. 





cans included. Of course, this offer is for immedi- 
ate orders. Sample free on application. 

P.S.—We bave just secured two barrels of rasp- 
berry honey, which we will sell at the same price as 
the above; orif you will take a whole barrel of 46 
gallons, we will make it 6's cts. No charge for the 


barrel. Sample of the latter, also, free on applica- 
tion. 
A CRATE TO HOLD SECTIONS ESPECIALLY FOR 


THE CHAFF HIVE. 
We are now making a crate of this description on 
the J. E. Moore plan. {[t holds 32 regular Simplicity 
sections, or 36 “7-to-the- foot sections. Of course, 
this style of crate does not admit of the use of sep- 
arators. The price of the crates, made up, is 20 cts. 
Two of them fill the upper story of a chaff hive nice- 
2 7-to- the-foot 
Now, although this. arrangement takcs 
nearly the same number of sections as the wide 
frames, the expeusc of the arrangement is consider- 
ably less. As to whether we would advise this in pref- 
erence to the arrangement of wide frames, we can 
not answer. The J. E. Moore case has been received 
with considerable favor, and doubtless many will 
prefer the arrangement. One good thing in their 
favor is, that you can get at the lower story so much 
easier, having only two cases to remove instead of 
ten wide frames. We can furnish the above in the 
flat at the same price as there gular S. size; viz., 1, 
- We; 10, $1.35; 100, $12.00. 


- 
‘ 


BASRWOOD-TREES, DIFFERENT SPECLES. 

In Ellwanger & Barry’s illustrated catalogue of 
ornamental trees for 1886, you will find mentioned 
14 different varieties of basswood, or linden. I was 
at first tempted to order a tree of each kind, to test 
them for honey; but a good many of thei cost a 
dollar apiece, so it would be a somewhat expensive 
The distinguishing features, as I un- 
derstand it, are the shape and size of the leaf, 
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and the color of the buds and young branches. In 
planting our basswood orchard, some twelve years 


ago, I noticed we found little trees in the fuiest, 


some of which were ved and others yellow; so it 


seems to be an accidental and common feature; | 
and if the trees are in no way different, except the | 
color cf the bark, which is quite probable, it will | 


not be worth our while to make the experiment. 


The white-leaved weeping linden, or the cut and | 
fern lindens, are ornamental trees for the lawn or | 


dooryard. The same catalogue gives two different 
kinds of tulip, or whitewood trees; namely, the 
common and variegated leaved. Now is the time to 
order basswoods, if you are intending to put them 
out this spring. See prices in our new price list. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF SAP-PALLS, 
As the sugar-making season is approaching, sap 
pails and spiles will be necded soon. We are pleas- 


ed to tell you that the price of these has declined. | 
We can furnish sap-pails, made of IC charcoal tin, | 


10 qt., for $14.00 per 100; 12 qt., $15.00. IX charcoal, 
10 qt., $16.00; 12 qt., $17.50 per 100. Sap-spiles, best 
retinned, at 10 cts. per doz.; 75 cts. per 1€0, or $7.00 
per 1000. 
per doz., or 45 cts. per 100, extra. Wooden sap-pails, 
$12.00 per 100. These are put up in packages of one 
dozen each; and in every dozen there are two pails 
with bails. The rest have no bails. 

Three-eighths-inch bits for tapping trees, 15 cents 
each; postage, 3 cts. extra. Brace for same, with 
set-screw, 20 cts.; 18 cts. extra for postage, if sent 
by mail. Brace with patent grip, 50 and 75 cts., ac- 
cording to size. Gallon syrup-cans, guaranteed 
not to leak, $1.20 for 10, or $11.00 per 100. Oblong 
tin pans, for making maple-sugar bricks, $2.75 
Ww, 

Please note that the law now requires that the 


name of the person who puts up maple syrup must | 
be put on the package in letters not less than one | 
inch high, and three-eighths of an inch wide. We | 


ure prepared to print labels in accordance with the 


ubove law; and where desired we can paste them | 
on your cans, 80 you have nothing to do but to fill | 


~ 
* 
a” 


them with syrup. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF BEE-SUPPLIES, ETC. | 


MARCH I, 1886, your humple servant, A. I. Root, 
is enjoying himself with the ‘New Agriculture. 
You see, we take the exhaust steam, after it has 
warmed our buildings, and put it down through 
those stone reservoirs 1 told you about on page 58, 
und it has made the ground warm enough so we are 
setting out all kinds of hardy plants, and making 
them grow as in June. When there comes a zero 
freeze, we have to put asash overthem. Sashisa 
great deal better than any kind of cloth covering, 
especially for a hard freeze. Ernest and John, 
with the help of a great lot of other of your friends, 
ure taking care of the journal and the price list. 
Perhaps that accounts for the large department of 
Kind Words that appears in this number. They 
thought they were all right, and so I let them go. 
And, by the way, Ernest and John and these other 
friends have been figuring on the cost of a great 
many of these things we make for you, and have 
declared so positively that the goods can be sold 
cheaper, that I have consented to a big reduction 
in the price of many thingsin our price list. The 
reduction is so great, in fact, that we have decided 
to mail a new price list to every one of our subscri- 
bers. This will be done just as soon as this journal 


The spiles can be sent by mail for 6 cts. | 


15 per | 


oo | 
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goes to press. In fact, we have got it out a little 
ehead of time with that very end in view. 


We have received, during the month of February, 
401 new subscribers; but during this time 358 have 
expired and have not renewed, s0 we are only 43 
ahead, making 5024. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE A B © BOOK. 
THis is now out of the press, making the 27th 
| thousand. It contains mention of almost cvery 
thing of importance up to the present date, even 
including a notice of Heddon’s new hive, as well as 
cuts and descriptions of his hive of a year ago. As 
we said before, if you already have an A BC book, 
' and sell it to somebody for half price, we well sell 
you a new one for the money you get; that is, the 
new edition will be half price to these who have re- 
| cently purchased the edition before it. 











<a 
— 





BUCKEYE SASH-LOC 


A Device to Fasten Windows up or Doin, 
Or at Any Point, 


Something Effective, although Low in Price. 


For many years I have been trying to get some- 
thing better to hold a window up than a stick or a 
book, or something of that sort; but although we 
have tried them, even paying as high as 75 cents 
per window, I have never had any thing please me 
so well as the little device illustrated below. 








This device holds the sash securely by friction in 
any desired position, as*tight as if it were in a vise. 
It prevents the sash from rattling, and excludes 
the dust by making tight joints, and yet it does not 
mar the wood. Itis put on with two screws, and 
can be fitted by an inexperienced hand in three 
minutes. It works equally well in upper or lower 
sash, with or without weights. Printed instructions 
are furnished with each one, as well as screws to 
fasten them on with, and yet the price is only 5 cts.; 
10 for 48 ets.; 160 for $4.00. If wanted by mail, add 
3 cts. each extra. ‘The little device is the invention 
of one of our Medina Co. boys. 


_ A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
PLYMOUTH-ROCK EGGS 
od 8. A. D 


Oke 


by express for $1.00. 
YKE, Pomeroy, Ohio. 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.00 per 1000, by exp. 
Pure Crescents, Downings, and Kentuckies, 1 
| doz., 20¢; Russian Mulberry-trees, 5c; three for 10c. 
| Bokhara clover, and mustard seed, 5e per oz. Free 
, by mail. A. FIDDES, 
5d Centralia, Marion Co., Illinois. 


PIDER-PLANT Seeds at $1.50 per Ib.; 14 Ib., 40 
cts.; 15 cts. per oz. by mail. W. A. SANDERS, 


Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


5d 

FOR SAL At Grand Bay, Ala., on L. & N. 
* Rh. R.,25 colonies of hybrid and 

Italian bees, in two-story Simp. and Viallon hives— 

the lot together at $5.00 each, as they stand. House 

and two acres of land also for sale. 5tfdb 

J.J. DAVIDSON, 268 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 











GLE AN INGS IN 


100 COLONIES OF 


ORANGE-COLORED /ITALIANS 


—AND— 
WHITE-BANDED ALBINO BEES 
FOR SALE. 


THOSE IN WANT OF BEES, QUEENS, 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES WILL DO WELI 
SEND FOR MY 26TH ANNUAL PRICE LIST 
FORE PURCHASING. ADDRESS 


WM. W. CARY, 


Successor to WM. WL CARY & SON, 
Coleraine, Mass. 


N. B.—The best testimonial ean give is, that my 
trade has more than doubled in the past three years. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


I will sell, from now until May Ist, in lots not less 
than 3000, packed and delivered at express oftice. 
Pure Crescent ............ .. $2.00 per 1000 

* Sucker State.... 3.00 ** 


OR 
TO 
BE- 


4tidb 


456d  C. F. TYSON, Centralia, Marion Co., 1 
VANDERVORT FOUNDATION 


We have a large stock of "choice yellow beeswax, 
and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for brood comb, 
cut to any size for 42c per lb. Extra thin Vander- 
vort foundation, 48c per lb. We guarantee our 
fdn. to be made from pure beeswax, and not to sag. 
Will work up wax for 10¢ per lb., and 20c per |b. tor 
section. Kr. OW. HOLMES, 
4tfdb Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


MIDE ITALIAN BEES. 


PUR Full colonies, nuclei bees by the 


pound, and Queens a specialty. Also, 
Simplicity Hives, Frames, 


Sections, Comb Founda- 
tion, and supplies generally. 
enlar and price list. You will save money by so do- 
ing C.M. DIXON, 
4-ll-db PARRISH, FRANKLIN Co., ILL. 


A BARGAIN. 


As I am going to move my apiary, I will sell 50 
colonies of bees more at a bargain; 25 colonies 
Italians, with tested queens, from imported moth- 
ers; 2% colonies hybrids. Also untested 
queens from imported mothers, and bees by the 
pound, for sale. Send eg BT, mating how 
many are wanted. Address W. ‘AUTHEN 

4-5-d Sasnnaat Hill, S.C. 


BEE C U L TU RE. 


tv? Send for my cir- | 





MAR. 


GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE ! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&c., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at ROOT’S PRICES, 

Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 
-KEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Ilus- 


BE trated catalogue, 48 pages; FREE to all 
bee-keepers sending address to 
Stfdb JOS. NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, lowa. 


SIMPLICITY HIVES, SIMPLICITY FRAMES 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, COMB FODN., ETC. 


In fact, we manufacture and keepin stock every 
thing that live: bee-men need, and at low rates. 
Write for price list, free. Address 
KENNEDY & LEAHY. 

HIGGINSVILLE, L APAYET" TE CO., 


Lock! Honey-Comb Foundation! Leo 


FRIENDS, if you want any Foundation it will pay 
you to purchase of us, as we have the very latest 
improved mills; heavy, 45 cts. per pound; very thin, 
for comb honey, 10 cts. more per pound; 10% dis: 
count on all orders received before April Ist. Send 
for free samples. Address 

C. W. PHELPS & CO., 


4-5 TLOGA CENTRE, TIOGA Co., N.Y. 


ALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Full Colonies. NUCLEI. AND QUEENS, CHEAP. 


Send for Cireular. 
¢.¢. VAUGHN, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


See advertisement in another column. 3btfd 


REAT REDUCTION. _Good - 
THE BES 1 


Stfdb Mo. 


tdh 


OUR ONE - PIECE 
V-GROOVE «+ SECTIONS. 


SMOOTH ON BOTH SIDES; AT $3.50 PER 1000. 


Italian | 


| 4-5 tid 


ALL PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPERS 


Suffer for my price list of Bee-keeper’ Supplies of 

ull kinds. Send for vise list and be convinced. 
BITTENBENDER, 

4-9db KNOXY TL LE, MARION CO., LOWA. 


Root $25.00 


I have a £25. fdn. mili, | 
For Sale. bought about three years since, al- —— 
| Us tye § QUEENS, reared from ‘BEST IM- 


most as good as new, with dipping-tank and all com- 


plete. They cost me, when new, $27.50, and $7.00 | 
duty. T wish to sell them, 7 will take #18.00 for 
them. A. WILLOWS, 

4tfdb Carlingford. Ontario, Canada. 


BASSWOOD-TREES. 


Basswood-trees, | to 3 feet high, per hundred, % AO 
Hard Maple “ 3sto5 “* 1.50 
Black-raspberry plants, 7 different kinds, 
per ee 1.00; per thousand........ 6.50 
Address H. yIRTH, Borodino, 
3-5-Td Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
F° RS LE.—20 Colonies Italian Bees on7 L. frames, 
n ship »ing-box, $7.00 each. Eggs from pure- 


rown Leghorn fowls (Bonny’s 3 See 
5674 T. O. KEATOR, Accord, N. Y. 


bred 8. C 
¥1.00 a 15. 


3 


FOR LARGER LOTS, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


A. M. MURRAY & CO., 
Coshen, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE. 


It will pay you to send for my circular. A choice 


| lot of my noted strain of Italian bees and qucens 


for sale a. My bees work largely on Red 
Clover. rallenge the world on Fine Bees 
and queens, also fine large English Rabbits. 

FF. BOOMHOWER, 
Gallupvilte, Schoharie Coy N. ¥. 


35d 





PORTED nuclei, and aay colonies. 
3-H N. ADAMS, Sorrento, Fla. 
AVING again located at Nappanee, IT shall be 
better prepared than ever to furnish bees and 
queens the coming season to my many friends and 
customers, as I have a large apiary of Syrian bees 
in the South, and one of pure Ttalians here, to draw 
from. Send for price list. 
ee GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


3-5 

ee-\cepens! fdn., honey-extractors, 

bees and queens, or any 

a used in the apiary, send for price list to 
V ALLOW, 2816 Mo. Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 

sabe aes to Buek & Swallow. 3 6d 


If you are in need of 
hives, sections, com}? 








ISS6 


(Lk 


LANDINGS IN 


Apicultural “Establishment 


K. J. DOKOUPIL, 
VYigaun, Upper Carniola, 
Austria, Europe, 


Send QUEENS postpaid. Safe arvival and purity of 
breed guaranteed. 


In 


Privo etch in German Reichsmark. 
Aor. May. Jun. Jal. Sug’ Seo) Oces 
Carniolan Qu ve N itive, 8 7 6 4 5, 41 4 
Italian Qauecas, Native, 9 9 8 i z 6) 6 
‘ ‘Yprian or Syrian Queens, 
ative, 2) es] 20 29 iS 18) 18 
‘ ‘ypri in or Syrian Queens, 
bred in Carniola, i i2 il ll 0 0 WW 
jT9ab 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


| Son, Covington, 
aN FallsMaine; C. 
1 0.5 





BRE CULTURE. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
Itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. New man, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, lll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill.; E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 


Germantown, foe ee Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; Elbert Smith, Smyrna, N. Y. 
D. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Ill.; Clark Johnson & 


entucky: J. B. Mason & Sons, 
A. Graves, Birmingham, 
J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 


| Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. = Newcomb, 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; J. A. Huma- 
son, Vienna, 0.; G. L. Tinker, New Pitiadelpin. O., 
J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Ia., and numerous other 


| dealers. 


JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Boeton, Ontario, Canada. | 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. “Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 9tfib 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men's supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 


M.R.MADARY, 
az 2ldb Box 172. Fresno City, Cal. 
45 COLONIES ¢ OF ws Fo a SALE. 


ddress 
ltfdb 








Corinth, Alcorn Go. ‘Miss. 
— Cigar-box planer, Root saw-table, 
OR ALE 10 saws, grooving-table, 2 sets of 

a} saws, shafting and pulleys, all 

— bgood as new, used two years; 
vive.us an offer; must be sold. Also 60 colonies of 
my improved Italian bees, in two-story chaff hive, 
ut $8.00 per colony. A Given fdn. press and wiring- 
machine, for $25.00, A lot of 2-story chaff-hives, tin 
roof, with 2 erates, $2.50 each; former price, £5,00; 

100 smokers, Clark's, at 25 cts. each; $22.00 per 100; 

1000 Simplicity wired frames at $1.00 per 100; 10C@ in 

flat, at 75 ets. per 100. 


atfab- GEO. F. WILLIAMS, NEW PHILADELPHIA, | O. 
pLrucvTs ROCKS aspecialty. 


G&G years. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 for 2 
4-5 8.8. JORDAN, ranch. Ohio. 


SUMNER & PRIME, 


BRISTOL «= VERMONT. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 








Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 


White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates aSpecialty. Price List and samples free. 
1-2tfdb 


Bee-Hives, Honey-t Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bez-Hive “Factory IN THE Worzo. 
CAPACITY, 1 


7 of goods ha sate —_ 8. 
Li Itfdb. sEWIS & CO., 
Watertow D, Wis. 


CARLOAD OF GOODS PER DAY 


| inches wide. 


Write for samples free, ont gatee list of ni 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


FOR SALE. 


second-hand fdn. mill that will roll sheets 14 
The mill is at present in New Ham- 
burg, Ont., Can. The original price on it was $40.00, 
but we will now sell it at half price, or $20.00. 

Also one exactly like it, owned by W. W. Bliss, of 
Duarte, Los Angeles Co., Cal. There is nothing 


Sbtfd 


One 


| wrong with these mills, except that the rolls are of 
! smaller diameter than those we now make, in con- 


sequence of which they do not make quite so thin 


| fdn. right in the middle of the rolls as those made 


| now with rolls of a larger diameter. 


They will, how- 


| ever, roll narrow sheets equal to any, and will roll 


| the center 


| kind is $40.00. 


Noother fow Is kept for | 


‘FOR SALE 


Write for Price | 


sheets a foot wide; but when of so great a width, 
is a trifie thick er, as explained above. 


Also one 9-inch Dunbam mill, second hand. The 


mill has, however, been completely fitted up, paint- 
ed, and varnished, and is, to all appearances, both 
in looks and quality of work, equal to a new one. 
The want a tg of a new mill of this 

. 


Price $20.00. 
I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 





TOLEDO 


OHMI®,. 


are received, except for 
4tfdb 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Our beautiful all-in-one-piece sections, smooth 
inside and out, at #4.00 per 1009. For larger lots, 


a ETlowis 


Orders filled the day they 
bees and%queens. 


write for prices. Send for price list of other sup- 
plies. M. H. HUNT, 
2 tfdb BELL BRANCH, WAYNE CO., MICH, 


FOUNDATION,; SECTIONS. 


ARRANTED FIRST CLASS. | OF FINE QUALITY . 
Samples and a aatianes dag ice list of supplies, free. 

D. GOODRICH, 
“is ARDWIC K, CAL. Co., 


£0 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES, on 7 Lang- 
s stroth frames, in shipping-boxes, 
$4.50, or shipped in Femmes epee hive, $6.50 per col- 
ony. VM. AMEL ANG, 

| Btfd Gide Wapello Co,, lowa, 


East Nf. 








: 





104 GL E ANINGS 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. | 


Notices wilt be b temhetedl ebder this head at one halt. our 
usnal rates All ad's imtended for this department must not 
exered 5 lines, and you must Say you want your ad. in this de 
portent, or we will not be responsible for any error. 


for beeswax. ISBELL. 
tid. Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
\ ANTED.- To ‘exebange, a home-made foot-pow- 
er saw for bees. Write for partic ulars. 
5tfdb. w.s.W RIGHT, Battie C reek, Mic h. 





\V ANTED. ~To exe hange Italian bees, quee ns and 
nuclei, for an extractor, supplies in the flat, 

and comb fan. Miss A. M. TAYLOR, 

4-5 6d. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Il. 


\V ANTED.—To exchange bees or eggs from Light 
Brahmas (Tees’ Strain), for wire netting. 
4tfdb. W.E. Frower, Ashbourne, Mont. Co., Pa. 


We. —To exchange new Novice honey-ex- 
tractors for A. and L. frames; will exchange 
for a bone-grinder, or good books, or any thing use- 
ful. Geo. W. BAKER, Milton, Ind. 3-5.7-9-L1-13d 
W ANTED. —To exchange for bees, or pure-bred 
poultry, 10,000 Mammoth-Cluster and Turner 
Raspberry-plants, $1.00 per 100, $6.00 per 1000; also 
20,000 Strawberry-plants, Crescent Seedling, Cum- 
berland Triumph, Sharpless, and Glendale; 75 ets. 
per 100; $4 00per 1000, 
wd W. J. Hesser, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


\ TANTED.—Tosell orexchange new Heddon hives, 
reversible frames, 17°sx#',; also Plymouth 
Rocks, for extracted honey, Michigan quart berry- 
boxes, Jewell strawberries, Nemeha, Golden queen, 
and Shaffer raspberry plants, and pruning-shears, 
4-5 EF. J. SCOFIELD, Hanover, Rock Co., Wis. 


\ J ANTED.— To exchange or sell. Friends, I 
have 15 pairs of the celebrated Bonney’s 
stock of Brown Leghorns that I will sell at $3.00 per 
pair, or will exchange for good becswax at 25 cts. 
per pound. Circulars free. Ref., A. I. Root. 
~4ttdb A. H. Durr, Creighton, Guern. Co., O. 





SIN I KE cU LTU RE. 


=) 
| 
| 


\ “ANTED. 


W ANIED. —To exchange strawberry and rasp- | 


berry plants for $1.09 or tested queens, or 
pounds of bees (in spring). Address 2tfdb 
«.W. Pueves & Co., Tioga Centre, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


\V ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees or queens 
for ferrets, Wyandotte pullets, or eggs for 

hatching: also one or two pair of fancy pigeons. 

Stock must be first-class. F. BOOMHOWER, 

5a Gallupville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


\ ’ ANTED.—To exchange, telegraph instruments, 
key 3, relays, and sounders, for bees. 
id E. F. Witcox, La Grange, Lorain Co., O. 


W ANTED.—To exchange bees for a Barnes-saw, 
foundation-miil, or Light Brahma fowls; or I 
will sell bees by the pound; also queens in season. 
JAMES P. STERRITT, 
1-6-7-8d Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 
W ANTED.—To exchange Simplicity hives for a 
/ eirecular-saw mandrel for hive-making by 
steam power. Will sell hives (in the flat) cheap for 
cash, or will take one-third pay in full colonies of 
bees. Hivesin any quantity to suit customers, up 
to a carioad per day. G. A. FARRAND, 
3tfdb Rockport, Cuyahoga Co., 0. 


\ ’ ANTED.—To exchange for a farm, or sell my 
place, consisting of 7‘: acres of ground in the 
town of Lewisville, Ind. A small dwelling, poultry- 
houses, stable, and an everlasting gravel-bank, 
which affords about 3000 loads of gravel every year, 
which sells readily at from 10 to Ib cts. per load. 
The place is in a good honey locality, and good 
shipping facilities. Apiary slopes to the south and 
east; is surrounded on the north and west by a 
tight plank fence, about 7 ft. high. Apiary is set in 
xrapevines. I will give five years’ time, if sold. Di- 
rect-all communications to 
3-5-Td GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Ind. 








MAR. 


ANTED.—To exchange Brown Leghorn eggs 
for hatching, 8. C., for foundation, also for 
sale; $1.00 for 18; 30 eggs for $2.00; 75 eggs, $4.00, 
5d R. J. NASH, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


W; ANTED.—To exchange foundation for WAX. 
/ 5idb B. CHASE, Earlville, Madison Co., N. 


: \ 7 ANTED.—To exchange large, good piano for 
\ TANTED.—To cxebdaes nice new appie-seeds | 
N | Cochin eggs, for bees by the pound. 


bees; also pure-bred B. Leghorn and Partridge 
j5-td L. HARRIS, Box 304, Greenville, I. 


To exchange berry-plants for 1 dozen 
warranted Italian queens from the South. 

Will also take supplies. Sce our small-fruit and 

poultry cireular, free. S. P. YovER, 

od E. Lewistown, Mah. Co., Ohio. 


\ -ANTED.- To exchange, Apiarian supplies for 
Italian bees. Circular free. 
5d L.. J. Trier, Kalamazo», Mich. 


\ "ANTED.--To exe hange Italian bees or queens, 
or comb fdn., made on the Given press, for a 

sccond-hand engine, 1 or 2 horse-power. 

ddl L. Heine, Bellmore, Queens Co., N. Y. 


\W ANTED.—To exchange, te!egraph instruments, 
new, and silverhull buekwheat, for supplies, 

bees, or offers. (. D. MANVILLE, 

5d La Grange, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Italian Rees. 10 Langstroth frames, 
s $7.10 per colony; 2 for At _ 
nucleus with queen, $12 00. ] 











E XUNTIN 
| 5d MILLBORO DEFOT, Bate %, VA. 


(Formerly of Cotton Hill, W. Va.) 


SUPPLIES VERY CHEAP! 


ITALIAN BEES, BEE-HIVES, 
SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, EXTRACTORS, 
SAW-MANDRELS, ETC. 

As I manufacture all kinds of supplics, I can sell 


very cheap. K. Y. PERKINS, 
Stfdb Jefferson, Greene Co., lowa,. 


CLOSING OUT! 


Desiring to move about Apr. 1, 1 shall sell and de- 
liver at depot, before that time, 32 colonies of Itul- 
ian and hybrid bees in 2-story Simplicity hives, 20 1. 
frames,fat’'$5.00 each. Also one Novice Honcy-Ex- 
tractor, L. frame, and knife, for $5.00. One Barnes 
combined circular and sero]! saw, with 2 saws. one 
emery wheel, counter shaft for power, and all the 
necessary guages, for #2508. Cost $50.00. As good 
as new. Orders must be in by March 20, or 1 will 
sell at auction. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


id J. H. Reed, Orleans. Orange Co., Ind. 


PURE=Tauian= QUEENS 


BRED FROM AN IMPORTED MOTHER, 


Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed, from April 
until October, Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested 
Queens, $1.00; per dozen, $8.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or money refunded, 5 T-O11-Md 


Walter McWilliams. Griffin, Ga. 


<LOOK + HERE.& 


What you can get for $3.00. A 3-frame nucleus 
on L. frames, containirg two frames of brood, 
Italian queen, frames covered with bees: 75 Italian 
queens will be sent to fill first orders. Such nuclei 
as I send will not only grow into strong- colonies, 
but will doubly pay all expenses with surplus hon- 
ey. A great many customers have reported over 
$8.00 from each nucleus. If you want full colonies, 
or bees in any form except by the pound, writé me 
before ordering elsewhere. . sae will be filled 
from the 25th of May to June 15. Stfdb 


DAN WHITE, New London, Huron Co., O. 
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= PROSPECTUS 
Wanted, Orders for Fdn. _AND- 


autre at Basawood-Trees, 1 to 3 tt ay ~=81886 CIRCULAR. 


high, $1.50 per 100; 5 to 8 ft., $4.00. Basswood seed, 


81.00 per 1000, postpaid; also Wire Nails, Smokers, | > 
and Extractors. Send for Circular. 10% discount | |TALJAN QUEENS March oy June 
on all cash orders received before April Ist. Untested queens, rhe 262 ees $1.25 $1.00 

CHAS. STEWART, Tested queens, - - - - 3.00 2.50 2.00 
67d Sammonsville, Fulton Co., N. Y. io nuclei, no queen, 4.00 3.00 2.50 


Dozen rates on application. 


-TTALIAN AND SYRIAN QUEENS, AL BROOKS, SORRENTO, ORANGE C0., FLORIDA. 


Before June 15, tested, $3.00 each; untested, $1.00 aa 
each. Later tested, $2.00 each; untested, single RUBBER FOR MENDING RUBBER BOOTS, 


queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 ets. RUBBER SHOES, and all kinds of 
each. Untested queens warranted purely mated. CEMENT, rubber goods. An article worth its 
I. R. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. weight in gold, for the saving of health, annoyance, 

and trouble. Printed directions for use accompany 


BEES I IN IOWA, — SEE FOSTER’S — each bottle. Ten any 5 Per bottle; ten bottles, 85¢; 
s ADVERTISEMENT. | 10), $8.00. 1. ROOT, MepiNs, On10. 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is 

Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds 
of new illustrations, two Colored Plates, and tells 
— about the Best Garden, Farm and Flower 





in VEG .@LEsS ‘and F WERS. o of real value, a hich can not 
He obtained elsewhere. Send address on a postal to 


-ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PURE + ITALIANS + EXCLUSIVELY. 


-~STOP, « READ, « AND « ORDER.& 


Having determined to devote my time and attention exclusively to the production of pure Italian bees 
and queens, during the season of 1886, | offer, in order to reduce stock, 50 Choice Colonies of Pure 
Italians in 10 Langstroth frames, guaranteed to contain at least 4 full frames of brood and 4 lbs. of bees 
in new chaff hive, at $10.00 each. I append my prices for the season. 

My terms are cash with the order. First orders will be filled first. I will refund money at any time a 
customer may become dissatisfied with waiting. 

My methods: One kind, and the best of that kind. Nothing except tested queens sold at any price. I 
will send one-year-old queens until stock is exhausted, and then this season's hatch. I will commence to 
send, about May Ist. 


Bulbs, Plants, > hbred Stock and Fancy Poultry. It is the 
only complete cat e kind published, and describes RARE NOVEL- 





1 tested queen.. Pic uiad as iewean .. $1 00 | 1-frame nucleus, tested queen... .. ........82 00 
1 pound of ea he acai s gaaance 1 00 ) al 3 ¢ ee Ur ere 3 00 
1 frame of brood and bees................... 1 00 E a7" . vi He Pe a Gee ges ‘2 

re Zs ty esta eu 


In lots of 5, five per cent discount; in lots of 10, ten ne cent discount. In lots of 10 or more nuclei or 
pounds of bees, I will pay express charges for the first 1000 miles. Now remember, I guarantee safe ar- 
rival and absolute satisfaction in all cases. Sample of live workers free by mail. "Capacity, 25 queens 
per day after May Ist. 

J append a few from hundreds of recommendations from Jast season's customers. 


Sodus Point, N. Y. Mill Point, N. Y. 
Tam very much pleased with ~ ard 9 meen I i got Queen arrived in fine condition, = Tam well pleased 
from you last summer. SEL with both queen and bees. PETER KLINE. 


Port Bea was ‘io, rf 
T believe I can make a ge eae with you for : 


queens next spring, as what I have got from you Penctanquistan, Oxtario, Canada. 
please me very wel R.M. TAYLOR. | Queen received all right, and alive. She is a noble- 
LATER,—T] will give you my trade for queens or) : looking queen, and pleases me better than ony I have 

| yet received. H. T. LEACH. 


THOMAS HORN, 
BOX 691,/SHERBURNE, CHENANGO CO., Y, 








| 
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100 COLONIES OF 


‘Look! Honey-Comb Foundation! Look! 


ORANGE-COLORED ITALIANS | yo." piivchise of vis, astwe have the very lakest 


—AND— 


WHITE-BANDED ALBINO BEES 
FOR SALE. 


THOSE IN WANT OF BEES, QUEENS, OR | 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES WILL DO WELL TO | 
SEND FOR MY 26TH ANNUAL PRICE LIST BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. ADDRESS 


WM. W. CARY, 
Successor to WM. W. CARY & SON, 
4tfdb Coleraine, Mass. 


N. B.—The best testimonial I can give is, that my 


trade hus more than doubled in the past three years. | 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


I will sell, from now until May Ist, in lots not less 
than 3000, packed and delivered ate hes ess office. 
Pure Crescent ie .. $2.00 per 1000 | 

* Sucker State...... 3. 

4 5-6d Cc. F. TYSON, Centralia, Marion Co., Il. 


Powe FOUNDATION 


We have a large stock of choice yellow beeswax, 
and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for brood comb, 
cut toany size, for 42c per Ib. Extra thin Vander- 
vort foundation, 48¢ per lb. We guarantee our 
fdn. to be made from pure beeswax, and not to sag. 
Will work up wax for 10c¢ per !b., and 20c per Ib. for | 
section. Fr. W. HOLMES, 
4tfdb Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


PUR Full colonies, ‘nuclei, bees by the 

pound, and Queens a specialty. Also, 
Simplicity Hives, Frames, Seetions, Comb Founda- 
tion, and supplies generally. Send for my cir- 
cular and price list. You will save rT by so do- 


ing Cc. M. DIXON, 
4- iL. ‘db PARRISA, FPRANKL IN Co., it iL. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPERS 


Suffer for my price list of Bee-keeper’ Supplies of | 

all kinds. Send for “re list and be convinced. 
BITTENBENDER, 

4-9db KNOXVILLE, MARION co., JOow A. 


For SALE E,—20 Colonies Italian Bees on7 i frames, 
op shi 


bred S.C. 
$1.00 for 15. 567d T. 0. KEATOR, Accord, N.Y. 








GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 


SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&c., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at RUOT’S PRICES. 


Also S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 


Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


BE -EEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Illus- | 


trated apr at = pages; FREE to all | 
bee-keepers sending address 
3tfdb JOS. NYSEW ANDER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


50 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 50 stands of bees for sale, hybrids and 
blacks, and in the Mitchell hive, 15  somgge in hive, 
well painted, and metal rabbets. I live on — Ar- 





kansas Midland R. R.. and can ship by R. R. or 
water via Helena. I will take $1.50 per Book “de- 
livered on board train, and delivered by latter part 
of March, ETER METZ, 

3-8db Poplar Grove, Phillips Co., Ark. 


sping. box, $7.00 each. Eggs from pure- | 
rown Leghorn fowls (Bonny’s strain), | 


| | improved mills; heavy, 45 cts. per pound; very thin, 
| for comb honey, 10 cts. more per pound; 10% dis- 
| count on all orders received before April Ist. Send 
| for free samples. Address 


C. W. PHELPS & CO., 


| 4. 5d TIOGA CENTRE, TIOGA Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Full Colonies, NUCLEI. AND QUSENS, CHEAP. 


Send for Cireular. 
|¢. C. VAUGHN, 4tfd>b = COLUMBIA, TENN. 
| DSc: § FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See adv ertisement in another column. sbtfd 


| REAT REDUCTION, Good as ] 
| ouR ONE-PIECE THE BEST: 
V-GROOVE # SECTIONS, 


| SMOOTH ON BOTH SIDES, AT $3.50 PER 1000. 
| FOR LARGER LOTS, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


A. M. MURRAY & CO., 
4-5-6 Goshen, Elkhart Co., Ind. _ 


 LooK HERE. 


| New Factory, new Machinery. Having owned 
and handled bees for twenty-two years, I now offer 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Of my own manufacture. Our = eet 2 will be on 
one-piece V-groove buckeye sections. You can not 
| guess how white and beautiful they are. We make 

| hives to order, of all sizes and patterns, though the 

hive we use is the Scientific hive, made in sections 
six inches high, put together without nails. Also 

Frames and Sections. We claim that we can get 
more section-box honey from this hive thanwany 
hive we know of. For circular, address 


= J. B. MURRAY, Ada, O. 
J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 


‘Specialists in Italian-Queen Rearing 


We are prepared to fill orders for early Queens, 

| tested or untested. A large number are ready for 

| mailing. We hope to su pply all demands made in 
| the early spring, and all after, by return mail. 

Price $1.00; doz., $10.00. Tested, $2. Special rates 
to dealers. Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 











_VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyviile, Pa. 


Mirror, or Partisseale Carp For Sale, 


Spaw ners, pe 4 inches in length, per doz. “9 ee 
0. 

| Small fish, 2 to t e pts «100, ~=—5.00 

W. H. CARPENTER, 

| 3-6db Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 


$1.25 PER 13, from pure-bred, single-comb 

Brown Leghorns. Unexcelled layers. 

oe H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn., or 
W. GEER, St. Mary’ 8, Mo. 3-8db 


QUEENS 1886. QUEENS. 


Reared from Imported Mothers. Two, three, and 
four frame nuclei. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for price list. Address 











5-11db FRANK A. EATON, BLUFFTON, OHIO, 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX. 


Our market, and location asa trade center, the 
rapid growth of our city and country, gives usa 
large demand for honey. We have found it impos- 
sible to keep a stock of 1-lb. frames, unglassed, and 
of which we are in need. This style of comb sells 
much faster than any other and we will make liber- 
al offers on receipt of samples. We are well stocked 
on 2-lb. sections, also extracted. Beeswax wanted 


on commission. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 
AT GREAT REDUCTION. 


DEALERS AND LARGE CONSUMERS WILL 
FIND IT TO THEIR INTEREST TO WRITE 
FOR PRICES FOR 1886. 


JOHN J. HURLBERT, 
LYNDON, \ shrsslnbe eon co., ILLINOIS. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN  sivs..2™seetx¢ SUPPLIES 








' _elsewhere. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





stTALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co.. Wis. 
FOR 


save. BIRD% WATER DOGS 


ADDRESS EUCENE H 
6-itfd Highland, Madison So. ‘Minois. 


BEES IN IOWA. anviniiSeuine. 
SUMNER & PRIME, 
BRISTOL, ie VERMONT. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 


Crates a Specialty. dae ¢ ord and samples free. 
2t 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections, 


Largest Bez-Hive Factory mt tas Worx. 
CAPACITY, 1 CARLOAD OF GOODS PER DAY 


Best of goods at ores ee Write for Price 
List. tfdb WIS & CO., 
gh fa Beant Wis. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 

Bee-Keepers,” ltfdb 


2 tfd 











Apply to 





Apicultural “Rstablishment 


K. J. DOKOUPIL, 


In YVigaun, Upper Carniola, 


Austria, Europe, 


Send QUEENS postpaid. Safe arrival and purity of 
breed guaranteed. 
Price each in German Reichsmark. 
jApr.| May. (rae aw Aug | Sep | Ors 
Carniolan Queens, Native, | 8 7 5| 4] 4 
Italian Queens, Native, | 9 | 9 8 ? 7| 6] 6 
Cyprian or Syrian Quee ns, | | | | 
| 120 | 20 | 20 | 18 | 18] 18 


6 Native, ‘wie | 20 
rian or Syrian Queens, | 
* {12 {12 | | 1-| 10} 10] 10 


red in Carniola, 
579db 


SECTIONS, 


To nail, or: dovetailed, per aot $4.50. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample and price e lis 4tfd 
PARKER NEWTON, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


TESTED QUEENS, $2.00; untested, $1.00. Wax-extract- 
or, $3.00. Other supplies. Send for circular. 
OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 4tfd 





BEES @ PLANTS. 


20 stands of Italians at $5.00; and 20 stands of 
hybrids at $4.00 per stand, all in Simplicity hives of 
Koot’s pattern. Also pure Gregg, Cuthbert, and 
Turner raspberry-plants for sale at $1.0 per 100, or 
#8.00 per 1000. Address 
567d A..F, HOBINSON, Marysville, oO. 





TYADAN OS FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 3btfd 


Heres We# Are# Again 
2+ HOR J886.2* 


Bound to sell cheaper than the cheapest, Bees, 
Comb Foundation, Hives, Sections, and Apiarian 
Supplies in general. Don’t fail to send for our Cir- 
cular, right off. G. W. ALBRECHT, 
5-€-7d DUNDAS, WISCONSIN. 


SIMPLICITY & LANGSTROTH HIVES 


All dovetailed Sections, Frames, Crates, Wire Nails, 
ete. Send forcircular. GEO. WHEELER, 
5tflb Norwich, Chenango Cory N. Y- 


SECTIONS 


planed, or smooth sawed. 
Any size made to order. Sure ‘to please you, and 
sold at the lowest price for good sections. Send 
stamps for samples and prices, stating size and 
quantity wante Any size of frame made to 
Onters nd shipping- -crates in season. 5-6-7d 
GER & SON, HARTFORD MILLS, CORTLAND 00., x. %. 


100 Colonies of Bees for Sale! 


My 650 colonies cf bees are more than I can well 
handle, and | will sell 100 full colonies at $5.00 each 
for hybrids, $6.00 for pure Italians. Discount on 
larger numbers. 1 will also sell a tew colonies of 
Caucasian bees, which breed I imported from the 
Caucasus Mountains, Asia, in 1880, and have found 
them of great yee tome. Address 

J ‘aa HOFFMANN, 
5-6 7d oharie, Mont. Cor, N. ¥> 
t. Plain, N. Y¥.) 





Dovetailed, or to nail; 


(Formerty 
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HONEY Coup. 


CITY MARKETS. 








CINCINNATI. — Honey. — No new feature in the | 


market. Demand is good for jar goods in the job- 
bing way, and fair for choice eomb honey, but very 


dull for barrel goods from manufacturers. Arrivals 
are plentiful. We quote extracted honey, 4@8c a lb. | 


on arrival, and choice comb honey at 12@15¢e alb.in 
the jobbing way. There is a good home demand 
for heeswax, which finds a ready sale at 25¢ a Ib. on 
arrival. CuaAs. F. MutH & Son, 

S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 


Mar. 10, 18%6. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Str. Lours.—Honey.—The market is dull. 
White clover in 1-lb. sections, 14@16c. 
Spanish needle, * ll@l2e. 
Prime, waWe. | 
Dark, and broken comb, T@8e. 
Extracted, choice, in cans 8@9e. 
ne Ba I@ie. 
2 in kegs 5@7e. 
- bbls., as to quality, 4@tie. 


Beeswar, in fair demand at 22'4@23 for prime. Dark, 
1@5c less as to quality. 
W. T. ANDERSON & Co., 


Mar. LI, 1886. 
104 N. 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CLEVELAND.— Honey.—The market continues very 
good for best 1-]lb. sections of white at 14 cts.; second 
12@13; 2-lb. sections are dull at 12@13. Old, 9@10, 
and moving very slowly. wrt ed, 7(@8. 
Beeswax, 25. . C. KENDEL, 
Mar. 10, 1886. 115 Ontario St., AG leveland, Ohio. 











Boston. — Hoi. zy. — 1-lb. sections, 138 @ 14; 2-1bs., 
11@12; Slow sale. Extracted honey, 6@8. Beeswar, 
28. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Mar. 12, 1886. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

CuHicaGco.—Honey.—Market is in good shape here 
at present, and all that is here will be closed out 
soon. Choice comb honey brings l6cin 1-lb. frames; 
extracted, dull, but really wittfeut much change in 
price. Beeswar, 25c. Comb heney wanted. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

Mar. 10, 1836. 161 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 


Darhort.—Honey.—The market continues dull; 
no market change from last quotations. White, in | 
pound sections, 1I8@l4c. Commission houses think | 
they will be able to close out present stock before | 
new honey comesin. Beeswax in good demand at 
2Ha27Te. M. H. Hun, 

Mar. 11, 1886. Bell Branch, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE. — Honey. _T bis market is good ord 
choice comb and extracted honey at this time, and | 
the supply is not equal tothe demand. We can en- 
courage shipments, and quote as follows: 


Very choice clover, 1- 1b. sections, 17@18 
( ‘hoice ne 16@17 | 
. 1% “ “ 15@16 | 
Old or dark, slow sale. 12@14 | 
Extracted, choice. pure, in kegs or bbls., Tag 


Beeswax wanted, 20@25e per lb. A. V. BISHOP, 
Mar. 10,1886. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





HONEST at HONEST 
SEEnvis PRICES. 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWER. gd 


Strawberry aS or Ground Cherry, true seed, .10 
Cook's Imp'd P. ing Corn, best in the world, .10 


Cook's died zima sean, * bis 10 
Chufas, or Earth ‘lmonds, very rns 10 
Mammoth Russian Sunflower, best egg-food, .10 
Japanese Nest-Egg Gourd, a pretty climber, 10 
Chinese Yam, or Cinnamon Vine, 6 bulbs, 10 
Purple-Husk Tomato, true seed, .10 


Mixed Flower Seeds, over 200 choice varieties, 10 
{All the above choice seeds sent postpaid for .50 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION BOX of seeds for 
Family Garden; viz., 25 Packets well filled with the 
best seeds, mailed for only 65 cents. TWOfor $1.00, 

Stamps taken. Address A. T. COOK, Seedsman, 
Clinton Hollow, Dutchess Co., N.Y, 

[Mention this paper.] 6-7d 


SECTIONS. 


THE CHEAPEST YET. 


| One-Piece Grooved Sections, $3.00 per 1000. 
Ten Thousand or more, $2.50 per 1000, 


Address CHAS. Ss, BEEBE, 
ha 678d eb Baltimore, Md. 


| 200 COLONIES OF ITALIAN & HYBRID BEES FOR SALE. 

Having more Bees than I desire to keep 

- present, I offer a portion of them for sale. I 

have always made a specialty of producing fine 

| comb honey, and my bees have made a good record. 

| Average in 188, over 100 lbs. per colony, spring 

| count, nearly allcomb. For price, state number of 
| stocks wanted, and address 

Ww. D. WRIGHT, 
| 6d Knowersville, Albany Co., Ne Y. 


1886 NORTHSHADE APIARY, 1886 


PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 

Full colonies of Italian bees for spring delivery. 
Nuclei, queens, and bees by the pound for the 
season. Comb foundation for sale. Wax worked 
by the pound or for ashare. Fdn. samples free. 
Price listready. OO. WH. WN SEND, 





, | 6tfdb Alamo, hen Co., Mich. 





Clark’s Bee-Keeper’s Diary. 


A convenient register, with printed headings for 
sixty colonies, giving a record of swarms, surplus 
honey, and queens. Price only three cents. 

SUPPLIES. 

Industrial S. & W. Hives, Carniolan and Italian 
queens, etc. Price List free. J. W. CLARK, 
tid Box 34, Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


C. W. Phelps & Co’s Foundation eastory. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT m ANOTHER COLUMN. — 
i" SILK, FRUIT, AND SHADE... 


| Two-year- “es yy mulberry-trees for sale, s 00 
per doz. 6d STAHL, Webster Grove, st. Louis Co., 


WANTED. TO WORK BY THE MONTH 


on liberal terms. ine years’ i. 
frocaunces Address A.L. MILLER, WEST TOLEDO, 0 


HORN "*385%8 +58 GHAREE ES 
BEES, * Greens! cts to 225. 7 


6d MISS A.M. Tarter, MULBERRY GROVE, BOND C0., ILL. 
AVE FREIGHT & MONEY P% rhipp 


your Apiarian Supplies from L. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








| 
| 
| 


6d Circular Free. 
FOUR-PIECE ONE-POUND 
DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


| $2.25 Per 1000. Sample Free. 
| 6d M. A. LOHR, VEBMONTVILLE, EATON 60., MICH. 


FOR SALE ITALIAN AND CYPRIAN BEES 
and Queens (in 7 quantity). 
Extractors, Bee-Books, etc. Addre: 6tfdb 
OTTO ELEINOW, Apiarist, DETROIT, MICH. Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate.) 
WANTED. A SITU ATION AS ENGINEER AT 
a saw-mill, or with a thrashing-ma- 
chine in California. Reference given and required, 
6d Ww. W. ADDISON, Bumpus, . Jeff. Co., Ill, 


WANTED. ay APIARIST OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 
to establish a large apiary in Cuba, 
Salary or interest. Apply to R. Muller, Tom’ — oe 


BEES IN IOWA. aoveaniseitenr. 


0 § FOUNDATION FACTORY, “WHOLESALE AND 
R ATI. See advertisement in another column. 














